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THE VISION OF PEACE 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


O BEAUTIFUL Vision of Peace, 
’ . : 


Beam bright in the eyes of Man! 
The host of the meek shall increase. 
The prophets are leading the van. 
Have courage: we see the Morn! 
Never fear, tho’ the Now be dark! 
Out of the Night the Day is born; 
The Fire shall live from the spark. 


It may take a thousand years 
Ere the Era of Peace hold sway, 
Look back and the Progress cheers 
And a thousand vears are a day! 


The World grows vet not by chanee ; 
It follows some marvelous plan: 

Tho’ slow to our wish the advance. 
God rules the training of Man. 


From “High Tide” selected poems 
hy Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
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why not have a 
JANUARY CLEARANCE 


ft gee wenn sestiond bills 9 





_ the New Year right by paying your accumulated bills— 
ALL of them....atonce. Youcan’t? Yes you can.... 


You can pay them with ready cash advanced by Fulton Loan 
Service, and then repay us in convenient monthly instalments. 


It’s the business-like thing to do, and will save you much 
worry and bother, besides protecting and strengthening your 
credit standing with the people with whom you deal. 


Let us explain to you our Teachers’ Loan Plan, under which 
we lend up to $300. Remember all transactions are private and 
confidential, and can be handled entirely by mail; no endorsers 
are required; the only expense is the low interest rate provided 
by state law, 214% per month on the unpaid balance; our service 
is pleasing, helpful, and prompt. 

For complete detailed information, fill out the coupon below 
and send it in today. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


~~ em mm me mR em em em mem ee ee ee ee ee ee ee em ee ee ee eee emer mer er mr er rrr wer mr rr err rere 


SEND DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT TEACHERS’ LOAN PLAN TO 














Name —-— 
Sending in this in- 
quiry puts me under Street 
no obligation or ex- City State a 
pense whatever. Amount I 
look «<—..... wish to borrow $—— — 
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An Appeal to Reason 


The advocates of municipal ownership of public utilities have 
two arguments upon which they rest their case: 
1. That the cost of electricity is lower where the utility 
is municipally owned. 
That in cities having municipally-owned utilities, the 
citizens pay no taxes. 


bo 


Let us see if facts support these contentions. 


In the State of Missouri, there are 54 municipally-owned electric 
light eompanies. Using the monthly cost of 30 kilowatt hours of 
residential service, and towns of equal size as bases of comparison, 
the results are as follows: 


In 2 cases the bills are the same. 


In 12 cases, or approximately 22°/,, the municipal bills 
are lower. 


In 40 cases or about 74%, the municipal bills are higher 
than those of comparable privately-owned companies. 


The odds are, in short, almost 3 to 1 that the costs will be higher 
with municipal ownership. 

Furthermore, where the municipal bills are lower, the range 
is from 1 to 35%; while where the privately-owned utilities bills are 
lower, the range is from 4 to 183%. In the final analysis, the cost 
of electricity in the 54 municipally-served towns is 23.5% higher than 
comparable private companies. 


Furthermore, in fairness to the private companies, it must be re- 
membered that they pay hundreds of thousands of dollars each year 
in local, state and federal taxes. They. bear their fair share of the 
support of government and school costs. 

Right now teachers, business men, farmers—in fact, all citizens 
are paying taxes which should rightfully be borne by these various 
municipal business enterprises. 

All business enterprises, whether municipally 
or privately owned, should pay taxes for the sup- 
port of schools, government and other necessary 
State expenses. You owe it to yourself to know 
the facts. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MAGIC 


BRIDGE 


Magic Comes to 





Aid of Schools! 


Wins Spontaneous Approval of Students, Teachers and Principals 
in Thousands of Schools 


STUDENTS’ MAGIC SLATE 


has been adopted for practical use by nearly half a million pupils already this year, 


and a million may be in use by spring . . . with your cooperation. 


The reasons are 


obvious when you have seen and tested Students’ Magic Slate. It saves reams of 
scratch paper and pencils, proving an economy to every pupil. Besides it puts good, 
cold cash in the treasury of all school organizations conducting the sales to pupils. 


This Is a REAL Opportunity 


Student’s Magic Slate is a new and improved 
“disappearing writing pad’’ which may be used 
over and over a thousand times by simply 
lifting the tissue, when the writing disappears. 
Its novelty appeals to everyone, but its prac- 
tical use is proved by more than 11,000 orders 
in four weeks from teachers and school organi- 
zations, and the frequency cf repeat orders of 
which the following are good examples: 


Stuart School 


Joliet Twp. High 
Springfield, Ill. 


Joliet, Ill. 


First Order....... 550 First Order...... 600 
Second Order..... 575 Second Order.... 150 
Third Order...... 675 Third Order. .... 100 
Fourth Order..... 700 Fourth Order.... 100 
West Junior High Springfield High 
Duluth, Minn. Springfield, Ill. 
First Order....... 1670 First Order...... 565 
Second Order..... 771 Fourth Order.... 600 
Third Order...... 150 Fifth Order...... 600 


Now we are mailing direct to members of your 
Association receiving this publication the bona 
fide offer which gives you the opportunity of 
equipping your pupils with this practical aid 
to study. This offer will be addressed to you 
personally, and you may either handle the 
matter yourself or place it in the hands of a 
student organization in your school. There is 
money in it for your use in the schoolroom, or 
for the organization conducting the sale. No 
money is required in advance and we guarantee 
satisfaction ... money refunded if you want it. 
All risk is ours. 

All we ask is your interest and co-operation. 
You need not answer this advertisement as you 
will presently receive full details by mail. 


THE STRATHMORE COMPANY 


Patentees and Makers of The Magic Line 
217 Fox STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS: Let Two Successful Playwrights 
Show You The Way To An EXTRA INCOME in 


WRITING THE ONE-ACT PLAY! 
DON BENN OWENS. JR., Editor 
C. DAVID TOBIN, Associate Editor 


Of 
THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD 

The very first and only authoritative book outlining in detail the Technique and 
Opportunities of the One-Act Play used so extensively by Churches, Sunday Schools, 
Clubs, Choirs, High Schools, Colleges, Little Theatres, etc. The practical information 
given approaches the subject from the inside. The Methods taught are the ones used 
by the authors themselves, thereby carrying their own proof of actual application. The 
book is simply written and logically developed. It is a series of condensed lectures as 
delivered to students in the class-room. That is one of the reasons “WRITING THE 
ONE-ACT PLAY” has developed national enthusiasm. 

Each exercise has been tried out many times under personal directions of the 
authors. The Course has been critically perfected until it meets the needs of the busy 
Home Student who wants a career as a successful Playwright. 

By a careful study of this Course, you will save years of disappointment, as with 
this preparatory knowledge, you will prepare the foundation to a successful reception 
as a Playwright. The authors have taken nothing for granted. The Course starts with 
fundamentals and instructs you thoroughly in the Technique of the One-Act Play, and 
with practice, you should have no difficulty in getting into this BIG-PAYING profession 
in your SPARE-TIME. If we were to ask $25.00 for this Course we could get it! 

TWO MONTHS’ MEMBERSHIP IN THE GUILD FREE! 

For a limited time we are giving FREE with this book, two months’ membership in THE PLAY- 
CRAFTERS GUILD, the national Playwrights’ Association, which entitles you to a FREE analysis of 
the plays you write together with Helpful Hints, Friendly Suggestion, and Expert Marketing Advice. You 
are guided all the way to the Editor’s desk! If you can use some EXTRA MONEY order this book 


today! Only $1.98 prepaid. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD, 1012 Washington Street, Dayton, Ohio 




















TEACHERS WAGES ARE ON DEPRESSION 
LEVELS 


Reduced incomes create a greater need 
for insurance protection at low cost. 


Your State Teachers Association Group Policy meets 
the situation with low cost insurance. 


Your Group Policy may later be converted to any policy you choose, 
without medical examination, at your present age and credit will be allowed 
for all premiums paid on the group rate. 


Why not carry low cost insurance now? 


As incomes increase you are in a position to take advantage of any 
conversion you desire. 
Did you know that annuity savings are also available? 


Write today for blanks 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Resuits of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you , 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 
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As natural to enjoy 


chewing gem aso 


run and play... 


... as a matter of fact these pleasures are very 
important from the standpoint of exercise. 
Children require the exercise gum gives in 
this day of soft foods. It helps let their jaws 
develop properly—without overcrowded 
teeth. And tested experiments in research 


show that chewing gum five to ten 
minutes after meals has the ten- 
dency to reduce tartar and decay. 
Gum chewing should not only be 
“permitted” but encouraged. There 
is a reason, a time and place 
for gum. 


N-49 





Chewing Gum Manufacturers Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition 
on Gnidia ~! Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 

















IT COSTS NOTHING 
to have THE GUARANTEE 

OF AUTHORITATIVENESS 
in the workbooks you buy! 


® Macmillan Workbooks 


are prepared by leading educators and 
foremost subject specialists of the day. 
The same care goes into their making as 
into that of basal textbooks. Names like 
Gates, Edmonson, Wilson, Charters, 
Branom, Whitbeck, and Sinnott, to 
mention only a few of the distinguished 
authors of Macmillan Workbooks, are 
your guarantee of their authoritative- 
ness. 


* You can have 


instructional materials of such extraor 
dinary quality actually for less than the 
cost of others that do not carry this 
guarantee. Furthermore, you can have 
them for very little more than your 
present expenditure for blank paper 
Let us send you free, the details in 
our new booklet, AUTHORITATIVE 
WORKBOOKS: How They Help 
Teacher and Pupil. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








GO via KATY 


Experienced travelers al- 
ways go Katy because 
they realize Katy is the 

ONLY railroad provid- 

ing fine fast dependable 

passenger service from 
St. Louis and Kansas City 


to ALL the principal 
cities of the Southwest. 
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FOUR MILLION 
DOLLARS FOR SCHOOLS 

HE EXTRAORDINARY Session 

of the Fifty-seventh General As- 
sembly has done its work. The public 
schools, as a result, appear to be ap- 
proximately four million dollars bet- 
ter off for the next year than they 
would have been if this Extraordinary 
Session had not been called by Gov- 
ernor Guy B. Park. Recent estimates 
of returns from taxation, even the old 
and familiar forms, have been so far 
from actual returns that scepticism 
of all estimates is natural; neverthe- 
less, there is no other way to plan for 
the future except on the basis of esti- 
mates, 

The State Tax Commission, whose 
figures are derived from authoritative 
sources, believes that the one-half of 
one per cent on sales and services in- 
cluded in the Sales Tax Bill will pro- 
duee $2,000,000 for the school fund 
and that an additional million will be 
added to this from the liquor tax 
(state licenses and gallonage tax). 
These two sources will thus add three 
millions to the state distributive school 
fund for the school year of 1934-35. 
In addition to this the general appro- 
priation bill carries three items ap- 
propriating out of the general revenue 
funds (not the regular school monies) 
the following amounts: 

For keeping schools open for eight 
months, or nine, in the ease of high 
schools, $425,000. 

For relief on high school tuition due 
for the school year of 1932-33, $232,00). 

For building funds $50,000. 

These appropriations, if signed by 


the Governor, will bring the total esti- 
mated return from the work of the 
recent Legislature to a total of $3,- 
707,000. 

The special appropriations consti- 
tute the only revenue that will ma- 
terially help the schools during the 
school year of 1933-34. The returns 
from the other sources will probably 
not begin coming in in time for the 
last distribution of school funds that 
is to be made in March. 


A GOOD 

FIGHT 

WHILE THE SCHOOLS did not 
fare so well at the hands of the 

Special Session as we had hoped, the 

results are much better than we had 

a right to expect after the legislature 

got under way and the powerful op- 


position to the Governor’s recom- 
mendations, particularly the Sales 


Tax, became evident. The merchants 
with their own effective lobbyists, the 
Associated Industries with their ever 
present corps of alleged fact finders, 
together with an unfriendly Senate 
Committee on Ways and Means, which 
seemed for a long while determined 
to keep the Sales Tax bill from reach- 
ing the floor of the Senate, presented 
a picture so discouraging that many 
of the friends of the schools all but 
lost hope of the possibility of any- 
thing being done. 

However, the friends of education 
in the legislature, House and Senate 
backed by the favorable sentiment of 
the people toward the sales tax as an 
emergency relief measure, finally suc- 
ceeded in getting a report from the 
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Senate Committee. When this was 
done it became at once evident that 
some sort of a sales tax would be 
passed. The teachers, while acknow]l- 
edging with grateful appreciation, the 
good work of Governor Guy B. Park 
and House and Senate members too 
numerous to mention now, can never- 
theless take a large share of credit for 
the accomplishment of a worthwhile 
advance in the interests of education. 


CAN WE ACT FOR 
OUR OWN INTERESTS 


WO-HUNDRED DOLLARS per 

teaching unit, per year, is not an 
insignificant amount, and this is ap- 
proximately what the recent legisla- 
tion seems to have added to the re- 
sources of education in Missouri. How 
much more significant is such an at- 
tainment than would have been the 
success of an effort to reduce the 
membership dues of the organization 
and thus weaken it below the strength 
necessary for carrying on its fight for 
the rights of the children of the State. 
But if we may be so bold as to offer 
one criticism of the Association as it 
now is we will say that its chief weak- 
ness is the inactivity of the rank and 
file of teachers in a crisis such as we 
are now experiencing. We are not un- 
mindful of the work that many teach- 
ers did in securing petitions and in 
developing programs during Educa- 
tion Week which influenced greatly 
the outeome of legislative attempts. 
We do feel that in many places the 
opposition of merchants could have 
been allayed had the local teachers 
themselves let those merchants know 
in a very concrete and personal way 
what reductions of teacher salaries 


might mean to the merchants’ per- 
sonal business. Teachers are buyers, 


and buyers which in many towns con- 
stitute a considerable part of certain 
merchants’ total trade. If these mer- 
chants had been visited by scores of 
teachers, or their authorized repre- 
sentatives, and made to see that their 
own interests were tied up with the 
interests of the schools the sales tax 
would not have seemed such a hideous 
bug-a-boo, 

Again, in the matter of underbid- 
ding for positions, certainly the local 
organization of teachers can and 
should do something about it. We will 
soon be in a mad scramble for jobs 
again. Are we going to cut each others’ 
throats as usual? Is it not possible for 
community associations, county and 
city, to come to some sort of an agree- 
ment, to formulate some sort of a plan 
that will prevent the recurrence of 
what happened last Spring, when in 
their fright thousands of teachers ac- 
cepted positions for salaries ridic- 
ulously low and shamefully inade- 
quate? Certainly when labor is stand- 
ing by its guns for a living wage, when 
business codes are formulated to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices, and when 
the trends in the cost of living are 
toward higher levels, teachers will 
not be foolish enough to sacrifice more 
than is necessary of their personal self- 
respect and efficiency. Only a close 
local working organization will pre- 
vent it. And teachers have the ma- 
chinery of such an organization al- 
ready to go to work on this problem 
if they will but use it. There was no 
use last year of any teacher teaching 
for less than forty dollars a month. It 
is true that many of us did not know 
it then, but we do know it now. Will 
we this year be wise enough to act in 
our own interests and at the same time 
in the interests of boys and girls and 
the future of our State? 
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A FEDERAL PROGRAM 
NEEDS YOUR ASSISTANCE 


RECENT CONFERENCE of lead- 

ing educators held in Washington, 
D. C. has formulated a program for 
Federal participation in the financing 
of education—a program which by no 
stretch of the imagination can threat- 
en local or state autonomy of school 
control. This program is absolutely 
essential to the continued life of 
schools throughout the Nation. The 
general slump in school revenues all 
over the country and the dire and im- 
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mediate educational needs of many 
states and localities constitute a na- 
tional emergency as real and as chal- 
lenging as any that now confronts 
Congress and the people of our Nation. 
The Proposed Program of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee on Emer- 
gency Aid in Education is called to 
your attention and more fully de- 
scribed on page 27 by State Superin- 
tendent Chas. A. Lee. Please read it 
and act at once by writing and asking 
others to write your U. S. Senator and 
Representative in Congress soliciting 
their active support of the measure. 





School Supplies Needed 


ANY REPORTS have come to this 

Department to the effect that teach- 

ing material and supplies, particular- 
ly books, are very much needed in many 
schools. While the necessity for reducing 
operating expenses in the schools has made 
it impossible for many schools to purchase 
the needed teaching equipment, all school 
districts should do everything possible to 
supply all the necessary equipment. 

In some school districts the lack of funds 
will not permit the buying of all the ma- 
terial that is needed. Other districts, how- 
ever, can and should purchase the neces- 
sary equipment. Without doubt there are 
some districts in the State which have un- 
necessarily reduced their expenditures for 
teaching materials. Economy has been 
overdone in many eases. It has been ap- 
plied in the ease of school supplies and 
equipment to the extent that it has tended 
to ereate the impression that nothing 
should be purchased. 

It is poor economy to employ good teach- 
ers and then deny them the use of those 
materials which are essential in good teach- 
ing. No one would contend that it is goo 
economy to employ a good carpenter to 


erect a building and then deny that ear- 
penter the use of the tools of his trade. 
Neither is it good economy to attempt to 
teach children without providing the neces- 
sary learning tools. Just as carpenters’ 
tools are essential in the construction of 
a building, books, maps and other school- 
room equipment are essential in the teach- 
ing of children. 

The present is a good time to purchase 
school supplies. There is a special cis- 
count on many supplies which will not 
be available after the codes pertaining to 
them go into effect. 

School officials, superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers should make every 
possible effort to provide the essential 
teaching materials for their schools. While 
the Federal Emergency Program in Edu- 
cation will help out some on _ teachers’ 
salaries when local anticipated funds are 
exhausted, there is no outside assistance 
for the buying of school equipment. How- 
ever, it should be a matter of local pride 
to every school district in the State to pro- 
vide for its children such equipment as is 
needed if at all possible. 

—Chas. A. Lee 
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Changed Social Conditions Have Educational Implications 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


HEN EDUCATION-REDUCTIONISTS clamor for reduced curriculum 
offerings, reduced teaching force, reduced training of teachers, the elimi- 
nation of ‘‘fads and frills’’, and a return to the three-R’s curriculum of 
great-grandfather’s time, when they insist that we have gone too far with edu- 
cation, they have not taken into consideration the social and economic changes 
that have occurred in this country since the days of our great-grandfathers. 
Looking at the following abbreviated list of social changes selected from 
‘‘Recent Social Trends in the United States’’ we are inclined to conclude that 
the school of the three R’s gave grandfather a better preparation for life in his 
day and generation than the modern school gives to our son for the civilization 
in which he is to live; and that present day schools must be greatly expanded 


if they are to meet their obligations. 


Conditions under Three-R Curriculum 


— 


Majority lived on farms 
Majority lived in one-family houses 


Few families with children; 5.9 per- 
sons in each family 

Domestie system of food production 
Family life and property protected by 
its members 

Family taught ideas, ideals, and as- 
pirations 

Religious observanees in majority of 
homes 

Children an economic asset 


Families restricted to limited area 


Recreation in home centers 
Families entertained themselves 
Reading aloud common practice 


Little leisure time 

Simple recreation 

Hand tool manufacturing 

Simplified home manufacturing 
Heating and lighting cared for by 
members of family 

Power and heating from wood and coal 


Practically all house repairs by mem- 
bers of family 
Age-old oceupations | 


Length of working day—daylight to 
dark 

Unskilled labor predominant 
Professions limited 


Employment varied 


Conditions under Modern Curriculum 


Majority live in cities 


Majority live in multi-family houses one- 


fourth smaller 


31 per cent families without children; 3.57 


persons per family 
Majority purchase food 
Property protected by 

courts, legislation 


police, 


Increasingly these depend on outside agen- 


cies 
Home worship declining 


Children an economic burden for a longer 


time 


Area extended by modern transportation 


and communication 
Recreation outside the home 
Families pay to be entertained 


Reading aloud reduced to 33 per cent, 


rural homes; 13 per cent, city 
Much an increasing leisure time 
Specialized sports, games, amusements 
Mass production machines 
Specialized manufacturing 
Janitors in multi-family dwellings 


Power and heating from coal, oil, gas, elec- 


tricity 


Specialists employed to make repairs and 


improvements 


25 per cent of workers in occupations un- 


known 25 years ago 


Working day six to eight hours, average 


less than fifty hours per week 
Decreased demand for unskilled labor 


6 per cent gainfully employed in profes- 


sional service 
Joh monotony due to specialization 


firemen, 
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25. Family taught industrial arts to chil- 
dren 

26. Horse transportation 

27. 70 per cent employed in agriculture 


28. Seasonal unemployment 


Industrial arts taught in the schools 


Machine transportation engaging over 7 
per cent of workers 

75 per cent in occupations other than agri- 
culture 

Technological unemployment 





The Business Man’s 


A. Lincoln Filene. prominent 


Stake in Education 


Boston merchant, writing for the 


Kiwanis Magazine (September) 


DUCATION DOES not turn out auto- 

mobiles or fuel, but it does turn out 

something very important-— citizens 
of the United States. Twenty-five mil- 
lion future citizens are being worked on 
in the educational mill today. To pay 
two billion dollars a year for their train- 
ing means a cost of only about seventy- 
five dollars a vear for each boy and girl. 
Isn’t it. worth it? 

The real question that we have to an- 
swer todav—we business men. we tax- 
payers and citizens—is this: Here is a 
ereat national public school system which 
directly affects the dailv lives and the fu- 
ture of twenty-five million children. It 
has been built up by the work of gener- 
ations of men and women, by the money 
which thev have paid vear after vear in 
taxes. It is a monument to the thrift and 
foresight of the American people. 


Economize or Slash? 

Four years ago, when we were pros- 
perous, we were proud of our public 
school] svstem, and we helieved that we 
were building a new civilization that was 
based on free public edueation. Today. 
when we have hard times. which should 
we do—economize carefully in order to 
keep the system in good condition till 
times get better. or eut and slash ruth- 
lessly. so that when the depression is over 
it will take ten vears of effort to bnild 
ovr publie schools hack to where they 
were in 1929? 

Your money is invested in the publie 
school system of the United States. Don’t 
you want to have your investment pro- 
tected and have the svstem maintained in- 
tact so that when business becomes nor- 
mal, education will go on as before? 


speaking to you as a business man, 
not as an edueator. For a quarter of a 
eentury I have been a member of the 
Board of Education of my own state of 
Massachusetts. As a result of what I 
have learned there. I have come to real- 
ize that everv business man has a vital 
stole in edueation. Of course, as a parent 
he has a very plain interest in the public 
schools. And of eourse as a citizen he 
has a very vital interest in them. But 
even the so-ealled ‘‘hard-hoiled’’ business 
man has a creat stake in education. 
Edreated Peonle Make 

a Cood Market 

T ean put it in a few words. The busi- 
ness man. the manufacturer. the merchant. 
the salesman. the banker. is engaged in 
come part of the work of gettine eoods 
and services from the nrodueer to the eon- 
Billions on billions of dollars are 
invested in factories, railroads. mines, 
farms and stores. These billions of dol- 
lars depend for profit on one thing—on 
the consuming public. Now. the unedu- 
eated man and woman is a poor market 
for woods and services The educated man 
is a good market. The more edueation 
the nvhlie has. the better market the pub- 
lic is for the produets of business. So vou 
see that business must have education from 
a nurelv selfish point of view. 

But there is more to it than this. Mod- 
ern American business denends on a sup- 
plv of edveated men and women as em- 
nlovees. Business depends on education 
to perform needed research. Business 
wants a progressivelv improving standard 
of living beeanse that means still better 
markets. And business wants practical 
education as well as edueation for eul- 
ture. All this business wants for its own 


Tam 


sumer. 
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good, selfishly, if you care to put it that 
way. 

The two billion dollars that we spend 
each year on our schools is one of the most 
profitable of all of our great public ex- 
penditures. That is my honest belief, as 
a business man, looking at it from the 
angle of nothing but business. 

It is our duty both as business men with 


a responsibility for a business that is 
worth five and a half billion dollars and 
as parents of future citizens, to bring the 


American educational system through the 
economic storm safe and sound. We must 
not let it be wrecked. We must not erip- 
ple it. We have great need for it in build- 
ing the future of our country 


Character Education in Nebraska 


(By J. L. McBrien, Sunervisor in Secondary Schools and Character Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska.) 


EBRASKA IS A PIONEER state in hav- 

ing a mandatory law which, while no 

direct reference is made to the term 
“character,” requires the teaching of those 
ideals of common honesty, morality, courtesy, 
obedience to law, respect for the National flag, 
the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the State of Nebraska, re- 
spect for parents and the home, the dignity 
and necessity of honest labor and other les- 
sons of a steadying influence, in grades one 
to twelve by all teachers of the state so as 
ultimately to promote and develop an upright 
and desirable citizenry. 

The legislative provisions respecting this 
matter of character education make it manda- 
tory upon all city, town, village and county 
superintendents to incorporate this work in 
their curricula. 

To State Senator Allen A. Stinson of Nio- 
brara belongs the honor in the authorship of 
of this law. On the Honorable Charles W. 
Taylor, State Sunerintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. G. W. Rosenlof. Director Sec- 
ondarv Education, Teacher Trainine and Char- 
acter Education, and on all of the teachers of 
the state has rested, and still rests the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the requirements of 
this law. Matchless is their opnortunity and 
matchless, also. is their resnonsibilitv to give 
the state the best service in any single line 
of their respective duties. 

This law was enacted by the legislature 
of 1927 and was put into operation in the 
schools of the state during the school year 
1927-28 under various club names, such as, 
Good Citizenship Clubs. There were 886 clubs 
under this name with thousands of members 
by the end of that school year. The Junior 
Red Cross has been active in the state ever 
since the World War. counting its members 
hv the thousands. Uncle Sam’s Bovs and 
Girls Clubs deserve snecial mention. The 4-H 
Clubs have functioned successfully in Nebras- 
ka for the vast two decades. There were other 


club activities in various counties of the state 
under such titles as Good Health Clubs. Good 
Fnelish Clubs, Camnfire Girls. Girl Seouts, Boy 
Help-One- 


Scout Troops, Willing Workers, 


Another Clubs, Always Ready Helpers, School 
Improvement Clubs, and so on. 

The Nebraska State Department of Educa- 
tion, city and county superintendents, par- 
ents, teachers, public officials and the people 
of the state and the nation have always be- 
lieved in teaching the youth of the land that: 

The feelings are to be disciplined, the 
passions restrained, true and worthy mo- 
tives inspired, a profound religious senti- 
ment instilled, and a pure morality incul- 
eated under all circumstances. 

The good that the late Colonel William Jen- 
nings Bryan did by the delivery of his great 
lecture on “The Value of an Ideal” on the 
hundreds of chautauqua platforms, at the thou- 
sands of college and high school commence- 
ments and lecture courses in Nebraska and 
throughout the Union, still lives and _ will 
brighten to all eternitv. He declared that an 
ideal is above price; that its value cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents; that it often 
marks the difference between success and fail- 
ure—sometimes between life and death; that 
if vou wish to get some idea of its pecuniary 
value, go into the home of a rich man whose 
son has gone down to wreck and ruin, and 
if the man is a true father and if vou will 
ask him what he would give for an ideal that 
would have started his son on the right road 
and saved him from the terrible ending in his 
life, that father would say. all that I have 
or expect te have, T would gladly give for an 
ideal that would have made a real man of 
my son. 

Mr. Brvan said we should keen our ideal far 
enough ahead, never to overtake it for if we 
ever overtake our ideal. progress ceases. 

The Nebraska State Denartment of Educa- 
tion has said reveatedlv that: 

“We hold no brief for anv varticular 
method or methods for teachine ‘char- 
acter.’ But we do hold that it is the dutv 
of everv teacher and every sunervisor to 
recoenize his or her resnonsibilitv in tHe 
State’s nrogram of character building us- 
ing every agency and every method in 
furtherance of that end and in compliance 
with the law.” 








~ 











~ 
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The Knighthood of Youth sponsored by the 
National Child Welfare Association, Inc., with 
the world-renowned educator, Dr. John H. 
Finley, as its president, made its first appear- 
ance in Nebraska in the school year 1929-30. 
After careful consideration, State Superintend- 


ent Taylor decided to introduce the Knight- 
hood of Youth into a few counties of the state 
on an experimental basis. The success of this 
experiment will be reviewed briefiy from of- 
ficial records in the February and March num- 
bers of this paper. 


“Education And The New Deal 


DEAN WILLIAM RUSSELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is very kind of you to ask me back to 

address the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation so soon atter my last appearance 
here. I think it was only four years ago that 
I spoke upon this platform. Nevertheless they 
have been four rather long years since I was 
here and I hope that the next four will not 
be so long. 

My topic this morning assigned me was as 
to The Future of Professional Training of 
Teachers in America, but in studying it and 
working it over I found that I had to go a 
good deal deeper than that topic in order 
really to discuss what the future would be, be- 
cause, after all, the future of the professional 
training of teachers is bound up with the fu- 
ture of our whole educational system. I want 
to discuss what the New Deal is going to do 
to our educational system, and from that I 
think we can read what it will do to the 
training of teachers. 

The Revolution is a proper noun in Ameri- 
can history. It refers directly to the War 
for Independence. “Before the Revolution” 
refers to Colonial times when our fathers 
were subject to the Crown. “After the Rev- 
olution” indicates all the years since 1783, 
but you know there is a chance that this term 
may come to have a different meaning. It 
may be that future school children will con- 
nect the “Revolution” with the events be- 
ginning in 1933 which witnessed the develop- 
ment of the New Deal and the fundamental 
changes in the government and life of the 
United States. This year may mark a turn- 
ing point in the history of the United States— 
the end of one era, the beginning of another. 
Possibly 1933 may come to be regarded as 
a pivotal date like 1776, or 1789, not to com- 
memorate the formal proclamation of Inde- 
pendence from Royalty nor the beginning of 
the revolt against Tyranny, but rather to mark 
the time when at the dictate of stern neces- 
sity, Americans, peacefully and without vio- 
lence, embarked upon an experiment and bar- 
tered a part of their liberty in order to pro- 
cure greater equality. 

You know in America the Revolution was 


*This address before the M. S. T. A. Convention in 
St. Louis was printed in the December number of this 
magazine, but due to the fact that an uncorrected 
stenographic report was used for copy and not carefully 
proofed it was so full of errors that fairness to both 
author and reader demands its re-printing. 


like a surgical operation. It is like having ton- 
sils taken out—when it lies in the future it is 
dreaded; when it is successfully passed, it 
becomes an object for conversation and cele- 
bration. Daughters of a _ revolution long 
ago are honored; Mothers of a Revolution to 
come are feared. So that it may be the term 
“Revolution” will not find popular favor with 
reference to current events. It is possible that 
our people will find comfort in believing that 
we are making no fundamental change and 
that the old order is continuing with only 
slight modifications. I have heard statements 
to that effect from high places. But we school 
teachers, no matter how conservative we may 
be or may appear to be, we must not delude 
ourselves. It is our task to plan the educa- 
tional program so that it will serve the best 
interests of the American people. 

To properly perform this task we must 
appreciate the changes that are taking place 
under the New Deal. We must analyze the 
social order that is projected; we must under- 
stand the fundamental character of the innova- 
tions that have been made. Whether we use the 
term “Revolution” or not, the events since 
Inauguration Day have given to the American 
schoolmaster the greatest challenge that he 
has ever received, for we can agree with Tug- 
well, I think, that March 4th may be taken 
as the low point in our history. 

“Borne down by one disaster after an- 
other,” he says, “overcome by almost com- 
plete paralysis of the will, we stood bowed, a 
nation without a leader, lost; business crept 
to a standstill; millions of blameless people 
shuffled in bread lines; every bank in the land 
was closed; blocs in open revolt, declared their 
creditors, of the law. We hardly knew we had 
a government any longer, none of us who lived 
through the tension and hysteria of that grey 
Inauguration Day will ever forget it.” 

Nothing truer than that last sentence! I 
think none of us who lived through the tension 
and hysteria of the meeting in Minneapolis a 
week ahead of the Inauguration will forget 
it. Blind, unreasoning fear held the country 
in its grip. There was a hush on the side- 
walks of New York. I never saw New York 
like that, just quiet all over town. It was for a 
Paris like this that Ste. Genevieve prayed; 
it was for such a Rome that Horatius held 
the bridge. But it was no Attilla, no Tar- 
quin we had to fear. The enemy was with- 
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in our gates, within our hearts. Competition 
unrestricted, selfishness uncontrolled, stupidity 
and turpitude had almost brought the nation 
to its knees, and it was this enemy that the 
new government mobilized its forces to defeat. 

I want you to listen carefully to my next 
sentences because the New York Times got 
hold of the last part of this talk about two 
weeks ago and they came out with an editorial 
saying that I was opposed to the events in 
Washington. 

Whatever criticism may be made of Roose- 
velt’s administration, whatever objection may 
be raised to developments at Washington, we 
must always remember the state of affairs 
last March and be grateful for the courage 
and resolution that was shown, for we thought 
we were lost and hope had vanished, but we 
find confidence has been restored. In a short 
space of one hundred days all was changed. 
We must always be thankful for that. 

THE ONE HUNDRED DAYS 

My argument as I follow it, as I have de- 
veloped it, exactly, slowly, will be that the 
New Deal as it stands has a chance of turn- 
ing into despotism, but that if we have in- 
creased, and adequate, intelligent education, 
then our liberties will be safe. I want to make 
that point very plain. 

It was a novel task that confronted the gov- 
ernment, far more complicated than waging 
war. There was little precedent upon whicn 
to act. Tugwell puts the problems as follows: 

“The government’s house had to be set in 
order and its credit re-established. The faith 
of the people in their banks had to be restored. 
Food and shelter had to be previded for great 
masses of hungry and homeless, and this task 
was but a detail in view of the longer task 
beyond. The longer task was to get the wheels 
of industry turning, to put millions back to 
work, to restore to the people of this country 
a reasonable assurance of security. That is 
still the test by which all our present efforts 
in the end must be judged.” Says Tugwell, 
“Unless we can make the people feel again 
that for the man who wants to work, work 
will be provided, unless we can by balancing 
the allocation of enterprise assure a decent 
standard of living for all who do their 
part, unless not with words but with jobs we 
can make the ordinary man and woman feel 
that their lives and efforts are wanted in this 
society, then our plans will have failed.” 

Now you and I know that such a program is 
beyond the experience of the old American 
government. It is one thing to direct the 
Army, the Navy and Foreign Service, to oper- 
ate the post-office and national parks, to main- 
tain lighthouses and deepen rivers and habors; 
it is quite another to restore buying power to 
the farm, to raise price levels, to establish 
means of self control. for Agriculture and 
Industry, control competition, to enlarge in- 
comes and to secure our people against risk. 
The old machinery never did this. The New 


Deal required a new dealer, and as we know, 
in order to deal properly you have to have the 


deck in your hands. This is the essence of 
the government under the New Deal. There is 
a double concentration. The federal govern- 
ment has assumed powers far beyond anything 
hitherto contemplated, and within the federal 
government itself these powers have been 
centered in the Executive. 

Thus the New Deal first seeks to remove 
from private individuals, from localities, and 
from state, and to concentrate at Washington, 
the power of national planning, the control 
of exploitation and competition, and the man- 
agement of the huge combinations that must 
prevail if the wealth which they develop is 
to be justly distributed. 


THE NEW DEAL BREAKS WITH THE 
PAST 

The second step is to confer these powers 
on the Executive. Under the Reorganization 
Act, the National Economy Act, the Relief 
Act, the Farm Act, and the National Recovery 
Act—it sounds like a college yell—and the 
other acts in the one hundred days, at least 
seventy-seven powers were transferred to the 
Executive,—among them the power to con- 
trol and administer all business and industry; 
to govern production, prices, profits, com- 
petition, wages and hours of labor; to re- 
apportion private wealth and income through- 
out the nation; to produce inflation in the 
interest of certain classes and power specifical- 
ly to reduce the gold value of the gold dollar 
one-half—that is conferring the power sim- 
ply by proclamation to double the price of 
everything that is priced in dollars and to 
halve the value of every obligation payable in 
dollars, such as debts, bonds, mortgages, in- 
surance policies and bank deposits. 

These acts of the New Deal constitute the 
sharpest break with the past in the history 
of the United States. Our fathers set up a 
government of laws, not a government of men. 
The New Deal sets up a government of men, 
not a government of laws. Our fathers set 
up a government with powers divided be- 
tween the states and the nation, between the 
three branches of the federal government, 
between the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives; the New Deal concentrates these 
powers in the Executive. Truly we are living 
through a revolution. To defeat the common 
enemy, we have established what amounts to 
a dictatorship, and the interesting feature 
of the New Deal and the New Day is that 
the people seem to like it. There is little pro- 
test. If the President can deal the cards let 
him deal. If any man can play the pipes, 
in God’s name let him play. 

Now in the old days the American people 
would not have welcomed a dictatorship. Those 
who were brought up on the words of Locke, 
those who read Jefferson, Adams and Mon- 
roe, those who were bred on Thomas Paine, 
Noah Webster, The Federalist, and the other 
writings of Hamilton and Madison, had aroused 
in them a love of freedom. It was “Oh, sweet 
land of liberty, of thee we sing; oh home of 
the brave and the free.” They said, “Give 
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me liberty or give me death!” They set up 
a government of checks and balances and they 
reserved to themselves, to their families, to 
their localities and to their states all of the 
power possible. The constitution of the Unit- 
ed States almost escaped ratification on ac- 
count of what was believed to be too great 
transfer of power. Get down Madison’s Jour- 
nal and read it again. Read Beveridge’s Life 
of John Marshall and catch the struggle in 
the early days about this transfer of power to 
Washington. 

Why did our ancestors love liberty? The 
student of history knows why. From an ex- 
amination of the records of the past, he learns 
to appreciate the unhappiness of life under 
a despot and the injustice of existence under 
a tyrant. He also knows what we sometimes 
forget, that economic tyranny is just as bad 
as political, and that they go together. The 
American dream was not only an urge to- 
ward a new civilization. It was a flight from 
depotism, political and economic. The Statue 
of Liberty, I think, ought not alone to be hold- 
ing the torch and looking onward. I think 
the Statue of Liberty should be looking back- 
ward with fear from what she has come. Too 
long had our ancestors lived under a sys- 
tem where taxes were farmed out to be col- 
lected on the basis of all the traffic would 
bear. One needs only to read—or—to learn 
of the misery caused by such a system—the 
enforced labor of the poorest and a sales tax 
upon the necessities of the most needy and 
he will thus appreciate the hopelessness of 
life where trade, industry and business were 
in the hands of closed corporations, operat- 
ing under the favor of the government, where 
prices, quality and standards were fixed by 
central authority. 

I have no doubt many of you have been in 
a little French village and as you walk down 
the street every house looks alike. You walk 
in one door and you are in a barnyard, you 
walk in the next and you may be in a shoe 
shop, or a wood carver’s place, and you go in 
the next and you will be in a beautiful home. 
Now over here you can go down any street 
and you can see where the banker lives—you 
can tell by the plate glass window; you 
know when you get down across the railroad 
tracks, you are in a poor part of town. But 
in a European village they all look alike. 
Do you know why? The representative of 
the government would call in the villagers 
and say he was going to auction off the 
taxes, “And how much do you want? -And 
you; And you? And you?”—and they col- 
lected all they could. They had to work the 
roads not just a day or two but the poorest 
and most needy had to put in weeks and weeks 
working for the government without pay. 
They paid sales taxes on salt and the most 
fundamental necessities. They could go milk 
the cow but they could only sell the milk for 
that price set by the government. They could 
thrash their wheat and sell it, only at the 
price set by the people down at Paris. Do 
you know why handerchiefs are not oblong? 
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I see no reason why handerchiefs necessarily 
should be square. But handerchiefs are 
square because they were made by the French 
under an order to that effect. 

Now do you know that some of our an- 
cestors fled from a condition of economic 
affairs which very much resembled the New 
Deal? That Clarendon in England under 
Charles II and James II, that Colbert in 
France when Louis XIV was King—let me tell 
you an instance about Colbert. Under Louis 
XIV, conditions had grown worse and worse. 
The taxing system had broken down. Out of 
$84,000,000.00 revenues the people paid, only 
$23,000,000.00 reached the treasury. The 
gallies and prisons were crowded, not with 
criminals but with defaulting tax-payers and 
collectors. The people were impoverished. 
Despair stalked the land. Trade and agricul- 
ture were dead or fast dying. The time had 
surely come, Sargent says, for drastic reform. 

THE PARALLELISM IN COLBERT’S 

NEW DEAL 

Colbert was the man of the hour. Immedi- 
ately upon his accession he proceeded with 
the utmost vigor, and permitted by the King, 
set up an economic program which put 
France upon her feet. He simply unified 
and made more just the taxing system. The 
revenues began to reach the treasury. The 
succession of acts in his program were the 
following: First, he removed various obstacles 
to trade within the nation; systematized and 
unified duties; repaired bridges, roads and 
causeways. Secondly, he resolved to develop 
France as a national unit. He wouldn’t al- 
low them to import anything from abroad ex- 
cept skilled workers, and with the new skilled 
workmen from abroad he established new 
industries, and to these new industries guar- 
anteed advantages and privileges if they 
would only come to France, That is the time 
when France brought the lace industry from 
Venice and the glass industry, that is when 
France brought the woolen industry down 
from Flanders, and many of the great manu- 
facturing establishments of France date from 
the time of Louis XIV under Colbert. He 
established the Royal Council of Commerce to 
advise the King with regard to trade. By 
circulars and ‘systematic propaganda he en- 
couraged people to manufacture, and men of 
wealth to buy stock in factories. He en- 
couraged manufacturing by granting ex- 
clusive rights by royal patronage and by 
royal subsidy. He didn’t give them a Blue 
Eagle, but he did give the Fleur-de-lis; he 
arranged for the government control of in- 
dustry, determined standards of quality and 
size. I have eight volumes in small type and 
big pages, eight volumes of what Colbert 
and his associates wrote in minute directions 
to every industry in France. They issued 
a Code for every industry. These codes or 
regulations he enforced by inspection, by ex- 
posure and confiscation and inasmuch as their 
currency was in coin, he couldn’t inflate that, 
but he did debase the coinage, reduced the 
amount of gold in French money. 
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The student who is interested in Colbert, 
can tind many interesting parallels between 
his policy and that of the New Deal. Col- 
bert revived France, brought wealth to the 
Kingdom, provided employment for the people. 
In his Memoirs of 1680 he says with 
pride, “‘All these establishments have provided 
a living for an infinite number of persons and 
have kept the money within the Kingdom.” 

This plan worked for a little while but it 
couldn’t last. As Sargent says—and get 
this; I have got to bore you with quotations 
but there are some of them I think are pretty 
powerful quotations—he says, “Idleness and 
indifference in the people no less than in their 
magistrates, the solid conservatism of ignor- 
ance, of natures content with things as they 
are and always have been, incapable even 
of realizing the infinite possibilities of im- 
provement, these were barriers too strong 
tor the forces of persuasion and good counsel.” 

And when you cut out persuasion and you 
cut out good counsel, you have to resort to 
force. A huge bureaucracy was set up. Rules, 
regulations and precedents, interpreted by 
minor functionaries of the King substituted 
for the wisdom of the genius, with the result 
foreign trade began to decline and the people 
to complain. The populus set up a squawk, 
as General Johnson calls it,—a squawk that 
in a century led to the French Revolution. 

It is this government control of business, 
temperate in the hands of the great man, 
despotic in the power of the functionary, 
which develops the love of liberty. It explains 
the emergence of Turgot, his brief period in 
office, the rise of the privileged classes to 
effect his downfall, and the resurgence of his 
ideas in the French Revolution, a decade 
after his death. The Revolution in Russia, 
the triumph of the Fascisti in Rome, the New 
Deal in America, each put the government 
into business. It is of interest therefore to 
note that the first acts of the people of 
France after 1789 were to take the govern- 
ment out. Dictatorship of business as well 
as dictatorship of politics tends to degenerate 
into despotism, 


DICTATORSHIP AND LIBERTY 


Now it is obvious, however, that nowhere 
in political science can we discover an ideal 
government. There is no set standard upon 
which wise men unanimously agree. 

Madison wrote to Jefferson in 1788, when 
they were discussing the merits of the pro- 
posed constitution: “It is a melancholy re- 
flection that Liberty should be equally ex- 
posed to danger whether the government has 
too much or too little power and that the line 
which divides these extremes should be so 
inaccurately defined by experience.” 

The government of the United States, 
checked and balanced, divided various ways, 
was once capable of meeting most of our 
needs, but it couldn’t function in the Civil War 
nor in the World War. Dictatorial powers 


were granted to Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. 
When the emergency ceased, the government 


resumed its normal aspect. In the present 
necessity, dictatorial powers have again been 
granted and far more comprehensive itunctions 
have been assumed by the government. When 
our government had too little power, our lip- 
erties were endangering the life of the nation. 
Now it is capable of meeting the needs of 
the day, need we fear degeneration into des- 
potism? 

America has won its liberty at the price of 
lives and property, in the effort of many who 
have gone before. These liberties have been 
cherished and handed down to us. We should 
not trifie lightly with this heritage. ‘Every 
free people,” says Rousseau, ‘should remem- 
ber this lesson—that democracies may acquire 
liberty, yet once this inestimable acquisition is 
lost, it is absolutely irrecoverable.” Is it 
possible then to proceed under a dictatorship 
and at the same time to guard our liberties? 

Now writers on government agree that 
dictatorship unchecked will degenerate into 
tyranny. How can we check it? The sim- 
plest method is to limit the time of office. 
‘the Romans elected a dictator for six months. 
At the expiration of which time, the powers 
reverted. Rousseau in discussing this in his 
“Social Contract” says: 

“After ali, in whatever manner this im- 
portant commission ldictatorship] may be con- 
ferred, it is of consequence to limit its dura- 
tion to a short term; which should on no 
occasion be prolonged. In these conjunctures, 
when it is necessary to appoint a dictator, 
the state is presently saved or destroyed, 
which causes being over, the dictator becomes 
useless and tyrannical.” 

A number of the Acts of Congress, under 
the New Deal, guard our liberties by limiting 
the time. But one wonders whether the war 
parallel holds good. The enemy appears, tne 
dictator is appointed, and the war is waged. 
If lost, there is no power left; if won, the 
crisis is past. But the war which the New 
Deal is fighting is waged against no tem- 
porary foe. It has assumed a task which 
is likely to be perpetual. It seems improbable 
that a government which presumes to man- 
age industry, agriculture, and commerce in 
times of chaos can quietly step out and allow 
the same events to occur again. 

A second guard against degeneration of 
dictatorship into tyranny is the right of selec- 
tion and removal. The American people elect- 
ed President Roosevelt. Their representatives 
in Congress conferred the power upon him. 
What was given can be taken away, almost 
whenever we like. It is not uncommon to 
confer dictatorial powers in other enterprises, 
—upon university presidents and deans, upon 
superintendents of schools, upon hospital su- 
perintendents, upon engineers in city en- 
gineering departments and water works. 
There we have a government of men not a 
government of law. Whenever we like we can 
guard against despotism there by removing 
them and electing a successor. But in the 
case of the New Deal there is at least room 
for doubt as to whether the power of selection 
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and removal will constitute an adequate safe- 
guard. The large powers over business will 
accrue not only to the individual incumbent 
but will attach to the office as well. Of neces- 
sity a large and powerful group of subor- 
dinates will take over a share of authority. 
We know the avidity with which bureaucrats 
lap up power and build themselves into per- 
manent possession of a function, an office, or 
a prerogative. You cannot guard it by limit- 
ing the time. You cannot guard it by re- 
moving and selecting officers. You can’t guard 
it in law. The only possible limitation on 
dictatorship of this type is education. When 
people are basely ignorant no government is 
possible other than tyranny. Madison’s oft 
quoted statement in his letter to W. T. Barry 
illustrates this: 

“A popular government without popular in- 
formation, or the means of acquiring it, is 
but a prologue to a Farce or a Tragedy, or 
perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who mean to be their 
own governors must arm themselves with 
the power which knowledge gives.” 

EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 

It is said that one reason for the early 
success of “the American experiment” was 
that the people knew something about self- 
government. Already they had had a century 
and a half of experience. They had built 
rounds and bridges, they had drained the 
swamps, they had supported schools, they 
had waged war, and they had taxed them- 
selves to support these enterprises. By person- 
al experience they had prepared themselves. 
It is also true that the problems of government 
were interesting to the people of that day; 
and the idea of building a new society on a 
new plan for new purposes had captured 
their imagination. The huge circulation of 
the pamphlets of Thomas Paine and Noah 
Webster testifies to the people’s interest in 
and knowledge of governmental problems. The 
way in which Freneau and Alexander Hamil- 
ton discussed at length and in detail the issues 
of the debt, the bank and the Jay Treaty, as 
well as the issuance and effect of The Federal- 
ist, indicates that a significant part of the pub- 
lic would read if offered the opportunity, would 
discuss if presented the issues, and would act 
in accord. The debating society, the country 
store, even the taverns were fora for political 
speculation. Members of Congress felt them- 
selves responsible to the part of their con- 
stituents who both knew and were concerned. 
The problems of government were not beyond 
the experience of those at home. The course 
had already been charted. No dictatorship 
was needed. No tyranny would be tolerated. 

It is only when a brand-new problem comes 
along that the directors of government may 
have to go beyond the people. 

Let me give you a little quotation from 
Morley’s “Life of Gladstone.” It is a little 
bit involved but it illustrates the principle. 
Morley opens one chapter as follows: “At the 
beginning of 1870 one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues wrote of him to another: ‘I feel 
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that he is steering straight upon the rocks. 
The occasion was the mix up dealing with 
the land tenures. The difficulty arose from 
the huge and bottomless ignorance of those 
in whose hands the power lay. Mr. Gladstone 
in the course of these discussions said, and 
said truly, to the learned Sir Oliver Palmer, 
he knew no more of land tenures in Ireland 
than he knew of land tenures in the moon, 
and in the beginning much the same might 
have been said of the Cabinet, of the two 
houses of Parliament and of the whole mass 
of British electors. “No doubt one effect of 
this great ignorance” says Morley, “was to 
make Mr. Gladstone a dictator. Still ignorance 
left all the more power to prejudice and in- 
terest, and it is always a temptation to meet 
prejudice and interest by force.” To give, and 
to use the delicate term attributed to General 
Johnson, to give them a “sock on the jaw.” 

Judging by the standard of education then, 
there are four kinds of government. There 
are the ignorant leading the ignorant—that 
is tyranny. There are the ignorant leading 
the wise—that is the prelude to revolution, 
There are the wise leading the ignorant— 
that is dictatorship. There are the wise lead- 
ing the wise—that is the ideal democracy. 

If we review the present situation of the 
United States in this light, we see that the 
crisis of 1933 has caused the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume power over functions and 
prerogatives hitherto in private hands; it 
has forced into public office men who know; it 
has compelled experimentation in the public di- 
rection of economic processes, sometimes by 
persuasion and propagandizing, sometimes by 
psychological or physical coercion. The lead- 
ers are none too certain of their solutions, but 
the people know far less. Thus, at the mo- 
ment with us, the wise or semi-wise are lead- 
ing the ignorant; and, if this condition con- 
tinues, it is almost certain to degenerate into 
tyranny. The problem is obvious. 

If Americans love their liberty, if they hope 
to make the democratic experiment succeed, 
if they wish to avoid servitude in the future, 
it is imperative that the knowledge of the 
people begin as soon as possible to approxi- 
mate the knowledge of the leaders; that the 
people come to know the problems which their 
leaders are attempting to solve, sufficiently 
well to enable them to distinguish success from 
failure, to permit them to cooperate with a 
will rather than to yield obedience which must 
be blind and sullen because it is forced. 

“And say finally,” wrote Jefferson to Madi- 
son in 1787, “whether peace is best preserved 
by giving energy to the government, or in- 
formation to the people. The last is the most 
certain, and the most legitimate engine of the 
government. Educate and inform the whole 
mass of the people. They are the 
only sure reliance for the preservation of 
our liberty.” 

THE “NEW EDUCATION” 

This is the reason why the New Deal de- 
mands a new education. The basic studies, 
the three R’s, languages, history, science and 
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mathematics, still hold their place. The old 
faith in any educational process well done 
still has its worth. But education of this 
sort will do as well for Japan or Soviet 
Russia as for our own country yesterday or 
tomorrow. The education required by the 
New Deal must go far beyond this, 

It must have as its aim the production of 
citizens who understand the society in which 
we have lived, the evil effects of selfishness, 
the social suicide of cut throat competition 
and the stupidity of narrow nationalism in 
a world society. 

It must hold as its purpose the production 
of citizens who will have the background and 
knowledge sufficient to judge clearly the effort 
of our leaders toward economic reconstruction. 
Our people may know the geography of South 
America; they may be able to list the capitals 
and rivers of the various states; they may 
be able even to spell correctly the words “eco- 
nomics” or “justice”; but they must in addition 
know what these words mean. 

Let me give you an illustration. This sum- 
mer up in my home state of Connecticut, the 
milk producers have been trying to get seven 
cents a quart for milk. They got it. Now 
appear the consumers protesting because they 
have to pay fourteen cents. Is the spread in 
price just? Many factors must be taken into 
account in the proper answer. But at the 
moment those in power—and Charles A. 
Beard, I may say, the famous historian is 
one of the members of that board—are trying 
to settle these difficulties, and they are handi- 
capped because despite the fact everybody uses 
milk, cream and butter, nobody, neither pro- 
ducer, processor nor consumer, knows enough 
about the milk industry as a whole, its prob- 
lems, its difficulties, either to make a wise 
decision or support a wise decision if made. 
Until the people know either the producers 
will be starved, the processors will go out of 
business, the consumers will be robbed or they 
will resort to a dictator to settle the problem 
and enforce a solution which the people should 
be able to make for themselves and which 
needs no enforcement beyond popular ap- 
proval. Wheat, cotton and corn, mining and 
transportation, manufacture, trade, each has 
its manifold problems, each must be brought 
under the influence of the New Deal; each 
is a challenge of all the knowledge and wisdom 
of our leaders. The people should know. 

I don’t know whether Professor Brunner 
told you last night about the work he is doing 
in preparing materials on the various aspects 
of the New Deal for use in the schools. These 
materials some of them are out already and 
some on the way to be distributed without 
cost, and some at cost. 

The first demand made by the New Deal 
then should be a new kind of education, an 
education broader than that hitherto offered, 
one directed to a just assessment of good and 
evil found in society operating under a democ- 
racy, in a fiercely competitive world. Much 
attention should be paid to the methods, I 
think, in the past and present. There is little 
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new in the world. New Deals have been made 
time and time again. The citizens of America 
should know this but should also know full 
well that this is the first time in history that 
we have had the power age with an economy 
of plenty consequent upon it. 

This is Education’s task— it is one of great 
magnitude. It is impossible to accomplish 
in a few hours, a day, a few weeks, a year, 
a few years—of the ordinary school term. 
It means extended education. It is fortunate 
in this connection that it is apparent as boys 
and girls under twenty will not be wanted 
in industry, certainly it will take at least 
fourteen years of schooling as well as ex- 
tended adult education later on for teachers 
to be able to produce men and women who 
will meet the new standard. 

Furthermore this program must be given 
to all of the people. 

The United States cannot afford to have 
education advanced in one part of the country 
and backward in another. Ignorance in any 
point, however remote, is a source of danger. 
I wish at this time to take occasion publicly 
to compliment your State Superintendent of 
Instruction in Missouri, who has taken such 
an important, exceedingly important place 
at the opportune point, to secure what I be- 
lieve to be fundamentally necessary—national 
aid for education in this emergency. 

THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION | 

Not only must our philosophers, economists, 
and sociologists guide the curriculum toward 
an understanding of the New Deal and an 
appreciation of the problems of the Power 
Age; not only must our statesmen take heroic 
financial measures to keep education alive; 
but there is the larger aspect which is, of 
course, the real problem. There was once 
a time when Americans loved liberty and 
feared tyranny; and it was to perpetuate 
this spirit that the means of education of 
that day were directed. Sometimes it was 
the function of the school; more often of 
the less formal agencies of popular education. 
For the American who had just escaped from 
political and economic despotism kept “the 
fierce spirit of liberty” alive in his breast 
and took pains to arouse it in the hearts of 
his children. 

For we know that the torch of liberty needs 
loving care. Unattended and unworshiped, 
it flickers and burns low. It was the Jacobin 
Clubs, throughout France, carrying on one 
of the most effective programs of adult edu- 
cation that the world has ever seen, that laid 
the foundations for the French Revolution. 
It was citizens’ clubs and private, often secret, 
schools that by education liberated Bulgaria 
from the Turk. It was the American school, 
the American press, the American pulpit that 
gave the battle cry of freedom. We must 
revive that spirit to-day. 

For the American people, having learned 
to clear the fields, build the railroads, mine 
the coal, and erect the factories—masters of 
all that around them lies—have been unable 

to control themselves. Rugged individualism, 
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possible in a wise people, masters of their 
fate, broke down in the fever following the 
World War. We have passed the crisis. We 
have chosen capable leaders and we have 
granted them large powers. If we read his- 
tory aright, this may be the beginning of 
despotism. Mirabeau was followed by Robe- 
spierre and Napoleon. Kerensky gave way 
to Lenin and Stalin. Too often wisdom and 
public spirit are followed by greed for power. 
A people can guard against this succession 


by limiting the time of dictatorial power, by 
exercising the power of selection and removal, 
and by written law. None of these will be 
fully effective in our case. The only hope 
is education, widespread, thorough, compre- 
hensive, and liberal. ‘“‘What spectacle can 
be more edifying or more seasonable,’”’ wrote 
Madison, “than that of Liberty and Learn- 
ing, each leaning on the other for their ma- 
terial interest and surest support?” What 
task more patriotic? 


*REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 


By Jno. L. Bracken 


ITHIN TWO DAYS AMERICA will celebrate the 15th Anniversary of 
the signing of the Armistice which brought the World War to a close 


era. 
country. 
proper that we should do this. 

who have fallen within the past vear. 
conscript army. 
signing of an armistice. 


darkness. 


of little children. 


day for civilization. 








and marked the conclusion of the first tragic epoch in this troubled 
Throughout America, citizens will assemble to do honor to those 
brave men and women who offered their labors and their sacrifices for their 
Special honor will be given to those heroic men and women whose 
supreme sacrifice was accepted as it was 
Our citizens will be adjured to rededicate themselves to the completion of the 
task which these men and women so far 


It is also fitting and proper that we 
deliberations of this great Convention to do honor to those of our comrades 
This war is real. 
military by the blare of bugles and the ruffle of drums. It 
resplendent by the flash of uniforms and the flutter of fiags. 
Our war may not be terminated at a given moment by the 
This is the war of civilization. 
knowledge against ignorance, of judgment against prejudice. of light against 
It is eivilization’s continuing, eternal warfare, whose battles are 
fought, not in the open fields, but in the home and in the school with lives 


The names of these fallen comrades have been made known to you. 
haps this roll of honor is in your hands at this moment. 
names of these fallen comrades are merely recognized as those of soldiers in 
another division of Missouri’s educational army; but to others these names 
glow with the warm radiance of friendship and we feel again the aching void 
which only the passing of a friend ean give. 

These people were vital; they were human. 
dawn, saw sunset glow and now they lie in teachers’ graves. 
failing hands they threw the torch that we, to its light might add our own. 
These comrades fell at one of the battle’s darkest moments. 
seemed that the tide of battle was going against us. 
believe, and I know that they believed, that the darkness merely preceded 
another dawn; and I know that if we ean capture the vision, the patience 
and the persistence of these fallen comrades, we will be able to carry this cam- 
paign on to its suecessful phase and usher in a new day for edueation, a new 
I only hope that somehow, as we charge the breastworks 
of the enemy, our victorious shout may be translated into some thin elfin 
song which may reach their listening ears. 

And now in solemn memory of these departed comrades and in sincere 
reconsecration to the completion of the task which was theirs and is now 


laid on the high altar of freedom. 
nobly advaneed. It is fitting and 
should pause for a moment in the 
Our war is not made 
is not made 


Ours is no 


It is the war of 


Per- 


To many of us the 


Short days ago. they felt 
But from their 


To many it 
Yet I believe and you 








become ours, I ask you to stand with me for one silent, meaningful moment. 


*Presented to the Assembly of Delegates, M. S. T. A. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9th, 1933. 
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Iu Memoriam 





Che folloming teachers haue died 
During the year 1932-1933 


Alexander, Eula C., Columbia 
Alexander, Ruth, Platte City 
Baker, Sam A., Jefferson City 
Barnes, Mrs. Alma Juden, Alton, Illinois 
Behen, Agnes M., Kansas City 
Bilderback, A. F., Kansas City 
Billmeyer, Mabel, St. Louis 
Blagg, Albert S., Bernard 
Brannum, Mrs. Helen, Hayti 
Burnett, John, St. Joseph 
Casey, Helen R., St. Louis 
Charlton, H. H., Columbia 
Clemens, Leona E., St. Louis 
Defoe, Luther M., Columbia 
Doling, Mrs. Fannie, Springfield 
Douglass, Alexander E., Kansas City 
Douglass, Thomas J., Kennett 
Fausset, Mrs. Neva F., Milo 
Fox, Hazel G., Unionville 
Gardner, Chas. R., Maryville 
Gebhard, Caroline, St. Louis 
Gernhardt, Anna, St. Louis 
George, Edith, Centerville 

Hart, Maynard M., St. Louis 
Hayden, Myrtle, Warrensburg 
Hefferman, Mary F., St. Louis 
Hicks, Fay, Siloam Springs 

Holt, Anna Mae, Maryville 
Hoch, H. F., St. Louis 
Humphrey, A. S., Kansas City 
Ingram, Opal, Parnell 

Joggerst, Lenora, Ste. Genevieve 
Jones, Ada M., Kansas City 
Jordan, Leonard, Platte City 
Kampmann, Bessie, St. Louis 
Kelley, Anna J., St. Louis 
Kircher, Katherine, Harrisonville 
Lewis, Margaret M., Kansas City 
Livingston, Winifred, Potosi 
McKay, Virgil, Kennett 


Mann, Mollie A., St. Louis 

Metcalfe, Mary E., Wellston 

Miller, Alpha, Millersville 

Moffett, Mrs. R. M., Montevallo 

Moller, Corinne, St. Louis 

Moore, Fannie, Lawson 

Moss, Fred S., Jr., Anderson 

Naunheim, Susan H., St. Louis 

Noell, Bertha S., Dexter 

Operle, Norman R., Ste. Genevieve 

Peters, Pauline M., St. Louis 
Price, Jettie, Tarkio 

Reynolds, Ernest G., St. Louis , 
Rowden, Mrs. Glen, Big Piney 

Salmond, Jane, Tarkio 


Savage, Mrs. James J., Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 


Schall, Ruth, Parkville 
Schneider, Irene M., Kansas City 
Shriver, Mrs. Mildred, Webb City 
Smith, Thomas B., Fayette 
Stock, Oliver W., Hope 

Storr, Ruth E., Kansas City 
Sullivan, Mary E., St. Louis 
Taylor, Frances M., Kansas City 
Taylor, Margaret, St. Louis 
Thomas, Mrs. Anna B., Fairfax 
Thudium, M, D., Joplin 

Toner, J. V., Boonville 


Van Mater, Mrs. Bernice Sloan, South- 
east Missouri 


Vert, Edmund J., St. Louis 
Vickroy, W. R., St. Louis 
Walker, Carrie, Bloomfield 
Welge, Martha, Marthasville 
Ward, Mary L., St. Louis 
Wentzel, A. Louise, St. Joseph 
Wilson, Nettie M., St. Louis 
Wingo, J. M., Bolivar 

Yandell, Mrs. Ethel, Ava 
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Federal Office of Education Alert to School Needs 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM TO INCLUDE SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


LETTER from U. S. Commissioner of 

Education George F. Zook to State Su- 

perintendent Chas. A. Lee brings the in- 
formation that the Special Board of Public 
Works has approved an allotment of $250,000 
to the National Planning Board to stimulate 
state, local and city plans, and that school 
plant needs are included in the appropriation. 
Commissioner Zook takes occasion to thank 
Superintendent Lee for “the very valuable 
assistance he has rendered to the public 
Works Administration as a member of the 
Advisory Council in planning this work. 

The proposal for a Nation-wide, Long-range 
Study of School Plant Needs as a Part of a 
Comprehensive Survey of Public Works Needs, 
which Mr. Lee helped to work out, is briefly 
sketched as follows in a summary prepared 
by the Office of Education: 

1. That a nation-wide, long-range study of 
school plant needs for public schools be under- 
taken in order (1) to work out a school plant 
program for the next five-year period so that 
the schools may be equipped to meet the new 
responsibilities for a greatly enriched and 
extended educational program for both chil- 
dren and adults, made necessary by recent 
social and economic trends, (2) to estimate 
the cost of such school plant programs for 
each State, and the employment made avail- 
able through such programs. 

2. That this long-range study of school 
plant needs be made as part of a compre- 
hensive survey of the possible development of 
the physical plant for community living in 
the light of probable trends in community 
life. 

8. That the long-range, comprehensive 
study of the community needs with respect 
to the physical plant, including the survey 
of school plant needs, be made by the Public 
Works Administration under the authority 
of the present Act to develop a comprehensive 
plan of public works. 

Pertinent to the question of the building 
program, of course, is the whole problem of 
education or what use is to be made of the 
buildings. On this question the approved 
report to the Secretary of Interior has this to 
say— 

Implications of the National Recovery Act 
for Education. 

Under the National Recovery Act, child 
labor has been abolished for children under 
16 years of age. This is what we have 
all worked for, for many years. It means, 
however, that the schools will now have to 
provide educational opportunities for the 
children between 14 and 16 who were former- 
ly at work or trying to get work. Further- 
more, with the increasing technological un- 
employment of adults even in prosperous 


times, it is obvious that children from 16 to 18 
years of age will not be permitted to compete 
with adult men and women for employment 
in an industrial system where the total num- 
ber of available jobs is decreasing. This 
means that the schools must provide edu- 
cational opportunities not only for children 
under 16 but for those between 16 and 18. 

The question is being raised in many quar- 
ters now, notably among the business groups, 
as to whether the country can afford to give 
all children a high school education. The as- 
sumption is that this is a luxury which chil- 
dren are asking for because of their great 
desire for more education. The fact is, how- 
ever, that children are entering high school 
in greater and greater numbers not only 
because they want an education but because 
there is no place for them in industry. The 
question is not whether we can afford to give 
children a high school education. The ques- 
tion is what we are going to do with them 
if we do not give them a high school edu- 
cation. Prevented from entering industry, 
and not permitted to enter high school except 
perhaps by payment of tuition, these children 
will be able to do nothing but loaf, but their 
education will be going on all the time, an edu- 
cation on the streets and alleys and in chean 
amusement places, an education that will 
utterly unfit them for meeting the responsi- 
bilities of a complex civilization the problems 
of which are becoming almost too difficult for 
us to handle. The army of young wandering 
boys, estimated at 300,000 to 500,000, is an 
eloquent warning of the appalling problems 
that we are piling up to solve in the not 
distant future. Putting these boys into camps, 
creating special kinds of organizations to take 
care of them is not the answer. The thing 
that has to be done is to reabsorb them into 
the normal life of the community, and to cre- 
ate conditions so that the number of those 
on the road will not be added to. That is 
the school’s job, but to make good on it they 
must have school plants adapted to meet the 
needs of the youth of present-day civilization. 

But the school’s responsibility does not stop 
with the education of youth. In an industrial 
civilization where there is a constant shift 
in kinds of work and kinds of industry, and 
where a new technological advance throws 
whole communities out of employment, the 
school must undertake to reeducate the men 
and women whose means of livelihood sud- 
denly vanish because of some new technical 
process. This is a permanent, not an emer- 
gency, problem, which the school must under- 
take to solve. 

Finally, the shortening of the hours of labor 
for adults means that the schools have got 
to tackle in real earnest the problem of ac- 
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tually providing for leisure-time activities, 
instead of merely talking about it. They 


must provide opportunities for recreation, for 


the enrichment of living that comes through 
knowledge of, and skill in, the dramatic arts, 
in music, in science, in crafts, in all the 
varied activities of a civilized human being. 


The modern school must have its roots in, 
and grow out of, the life of the community and 
change with the changing needs of that com- 
munity life. There are certain things which 
every school must provide, though the em- 
phasis may differ in different communities. 
For example, there must be ample space 
for both outdoor and indoor play and recrea- 
tion for children and adults. This means 
that school plants must have large sites, 5, 
10, 20 acres in size, so that there may be 
space for playgrounds for the younger chil- 
dren, and athletic fields, tennis courts, volley 
ball courts for the older children and also 
for adults; space for gardens to be worked 
by the children, space for animal husbandry 
and plant culture; and also park space that 
adults may use during the day. 


Because health is of fundamental impor- 
tance modern schools must have space for 
doctors’ and nurses’ offices, health clinies and 
dental clinics; there must be well-planned 
gymnasiums and swimming pools with enough 
lockers for the use of adults as well as day- 
school pupils. There must be rooms especially 
equipped for science, art, crafts, library, 
music, shops, not only because these activi- 
ties are part of the education of a civilized 
human being but because they are essential 
in the leisure-time program for adults. As 
a matter of fact, in the long run, the leisure- 
time program for adults can only be solved 
satisfactorily when these adults, as children, 
develop tastes for interesting, creative use 
of leisure through a knowledge of, and skill 
in, the arts and sciences. There must be 
an auditorium designed and equipped so that 
it may become the little theatre of the com- 
munity. 

There are many such school plants already 
in this country. Consequently. this type of 
school plant is not a dream of the future, but 
an actual accomplishment of the present time. 
It has been proved over a period of years 
that this type of school is not only educa- 
tionally desirable but gives far greater value 
to the community for the money invested. 
The difficulty is that not all communities have 
such school plants, nor does any one com- 
munity have all its schools equipped in this 
way. 

It is clear, then, that we are not interested 
in making a long-range study of school bwild- 
ing needs with a view to determining how 
many more classrooms’ are needed to accom- 


modate the present enrollment in elementary 
and high schools. Such a proposal would 
prebably be met with the statement that 
school buildings are overbuilt at the present 
time. What is meant by that is that the 
seating capacity of the school is equal to the 
enrollment. It is probably true that, if the 
chief problem of the school is considered 
to be to supply a seat for every child to 
sit in while he studies the 3 R’s then in many 
communities the number of seats may be ade- 
quate to accommodate the number of pupils 
at present enrolled, at least in elementary 
schools, although no comprehensive data on 
that subject have yet been collected. 

On the other hand, if the school plant of 
the country is judged from the standpoint 
of its adequacy to meet the needs not only 
of children now enrolled in elementary and 
high schools but of the 2,504,986 children from 
14 to 18 years of age who, in 1930, were not 
enrolled in any school, public or private, and 
for whom there is now no place in industry, 
and of adults who must be reeducated for 
changing industrial civilization and for whom 
leisure-time activities must be provided, then 
the schoo] plant at present is not only not 
overbuilt but is appallingly inadequate. It 
is as ill-adapted to present-day education as 
a stagecoach would be in the field of trans- 
portation. 

Creating a new environment is half the 
battle in creating new habits. It is difficult 
to carry out new methods in a physical en- 
vironment every detail of which tends uncon- 
sciously to keep you in the same old rut. It 
is difficult to teach music, art, science, or 
shop work in rooms full of fixed seats; it is 
impossible to develop a real play and physical 
education program in a school without play- 
grounds, or with a basement gymnasium. At- 
tempts to develop programs for leisure-time 
activities for adults as well as children can 
only result in discouragement and lack of 
interest when there is no auditorium or other 
adequate room for such activities. 

The purpose, therefore, of the long-range 
study of school plant needs is not to add more 
classrooms to buildings already surfeited with 
them, but rather to take stock of the school 
plant of the country with a view to moderniz- 
ing it so that it may meet the demands being 
made upon the school by our complex and 
rapidly changing civilization. 

Such modernization of the school plant is 
of particular importance for rural areas as 
well as cities. If the population is to be grad- 
ually drawn off from the large cities and 
decentralized in smaller communities, then 
a school vlant which is the social, educational, 
and recreational center for adults as well as 
children is of vital importance in the organi- 
zation of such communities. 
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OUR KUKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








THE FUTURE OF OUR TEACHERS 


OSH LEE SAYS the use you make of ten 

minutes proves what you would do with 

years, the use you make of your little 
money proves what you would do with mil- 
lions; and just as surely does your use of your 
power and position in the rural school prove 
what you would do in a different teaching field. 
The town school with its convenient super- 
intendent upon whom to shift responsibility 
would find the teacher lacking in initiative, 
ability and vision if her rural school found 
her lacking; but the one who succeeds in rural 
schools will succeed elsewhere if she takes 
her work in the same spirit. 

Just now, more than in normal times, the 
rural teacher is lamenting her isolation, her 
lack of intercourse with fellow-teachers, and 
her forced association with those who have few 
interests in common with her. Yet here at 
hand lie golden opportunities. Let us con- 
sider them: 

Somewhere in some isolated hill-billy school 
there is a coming great, and any number of 
fairly great, educators. I do not mean pupils, 
I mean the teachers themselves. Some teacher 
now teaching every subject is finding one spe- 
cial phase of her work particularly fascinating. 
There is no surer way of deciding upon one’s 
special field of teaching than by teaching 
everything from the making of paper dolls 
in the first grade to difficult science lessons 
in the eighth grade. Advisers in colleges and 
universities can never help a person find this 
right field so well as can fifty youngsters. 
These educators—our present teachers—are 
now unconsciously choosing their work; they 
have time in which to experiment and time to 
give the matter careful thought. And the 
chances are they think themselves very un- 
fortunate these pay-less days. 

Just think of our needs that must later be 
supplied! We shall need some teachers in our 
School of Journalism up at our University 
some day. How about the success of a district 
school paper? Isn’t that an excellent entering 
wedge? Of course, one scarcely graduates 
from editing the one-page paper to being dean 
of the School of Journalism, but the school 
paper can be the first step. Our Ag College 
will need teachers ten, fifteen, twenty years 
from now. What are you doing with your 
agriculture class today? If it is the most 
fascinating class on the whole program, then 
countless places are open to you—agriculture 
teacher, soil expert, seed analyst, county 
agent, home demonstrator. What a field from 





which to choose! Perhaps you like music best. 
Then a year of teaching music should give 
you an adequate knowledge of whether you 
wish to teach it and nothing else. Playground 
supervisors can start well on some two-by-four 
playground with a _ six-by-eight group of 
children. What you would do with fifty chil- 
dren there you would do with four hundred 
later on. Every phase of teaching is open for 
inspection when one does rural work, and that 
alone would seem ample compensation for giv- 
ing one’s best during what is to most teachers 
merely an interlude before other positions 
open. 

Other fields also offer tempting possibilities 
to the young teacher. From my home south 
to the state line, we have the Ozark Region. 
A chance is here for some young writer. The 
whole United States is clamoring for Ozark 
stories. What a golden opportunity for one 
who has intelligence enough to see that The 
Ozarks can mean more than broken English 
and moonshiners! The reading public is sur- 
feited with the “them thars” and “furriners” 
of the usual Ozark characters, and the writer 
who can produce a short story or novel 
which will depict the sweetness, the gladness, 
the heartbreak, the laughter, the riches and the 
poverty of our hills will find that many years 
of toil and sacrifice have brought ample return. 
Our neighbor boy said to me, “You'll never 
amount to nothing as long as you live in the 
shadow of Hughes Mountain”. The shadow 
of Hughes Mountain cannot reach my heart, 
but it does not lie in my power to write of 
the Ozarks as I see them. In fact, I have 
read of them as famous writers have seen 
them until I fear what I see does not exist 
at all. Some day someone will see and write 
and thus give to the readers a New Ozarks. 
However, I hope no teacher leaves her papers 
ungraded while she makes the initial experi- 
ment in writing. 

Dean Douglas, formerly of Cape Girardeau, 
said to us “Be a good one while you wait.” 
He meant for us to be good teachers while 
we waited for these other fields to open for 
us. I can mention here only a few of the 
countless possibilities of our work. Planning 
a change is legitimate, but if we neglect the 
work we now have, I doubt if the future will 
hold much success, for what we are doing 
with our work today we shall do with it 
twenty years from now. Hence, as the Dean 
says, “be a good one while you wait.” 
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The Future of American Secondary Education 


G. W. Rosenlof, Director of Secondary Education, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


The opportunity for the leader in secondary 
education was never so great. There never 
was a time when we were more in need of 
leaders in this particular field. 

May I then stimulate your thinking for a 
few minutes and consider with you some of 
the demands to be made of us as administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers in the secondary 
school? 

First of all, I would call attention to our 
basic philosophy of secondary education. 

The Demand for Universality 

The secondary school of tomorrow will be 
an institution primarily concerned with the 
task of not only preparing students to earn a 
living but live a life. This preparation will 
be practically universal in so far as it refers 
to the youth of the appropriate years of the 
secondary school level. Instead of there being 
some fifty to fifty-five per cent of our youth 
enrolled, we will find that because of the ex- 
tension of the compulsory attendance level to 
eighteen years, if not higher, our secondary 
schools will within the next decade find their 
enrollments increased to a figure representing 
seventy-five to eighty per cent or more of those 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years. 
More than this, instead of twenty per cent of 
our high school people graduating we will see 
the numbers increasing until fifty per cent or 
more will be seeking further educational op- 
portunities on the junior college level. What 
other answer can there be when the vast 
changes in industry make it impossible to ab- 
sorb the present numbers who are waiting to 
be absorbed. What other answer can there be 
when government, itself, makes it impossible 
for business to utilize the children in the ac- 
tivities of labor and trade and denies to youth 
under eighteen the right, save under the most 
abnormal circumstances, to become a self sup- 
porting individual. Government and business 
have thus both made it compulsory upon so- 
ciety to assume responsibility for youth for at 
least two years longer than has heretofore 
been the case. There is but one way out and 
that is to guarantee an extension of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Until very recently there was no such great 
oceasion for concern over this matter. To- 
day, faced by revolution in government and 
society, we are confronted by a mandatorv 
condition wherein the schools will be expected 
and required to provide-far more extensive 
opportunities for education and reduce to a 
much smaller degree the extent of selectivity 
now existent. In turn, there will be a conse- 
quent extension of curricular and extra-curric- 
ular activities to justify and make valuable 
— school experiences of these increased num- 

ers. 





*From an address before the Division of Secondary 
Schools, Nov. 9th, 1933, at St. Louis, Mo. 


Reorganization Necessary 

The second development in view of the ex- 
tension of educational opportunity will be the 
further reorganization of secondary education 
itself. Heretofore all reorganization has, in 
the main, been prompted by a desire either 
to insure greater economy of time or to guar- 
antee a greater degree of integration. The 
first of these factors is no longer quite so valid. 
An economy of time may have been important 
at one time. It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the lessened demand for new and ad- 
ditional workers. Industry can, as we have al- 
ready indicated, no longer absorb them. The 
government, itself, has in recent months made 
the employment of these youth impossible. 

On the other hand, reorganization on the 
basis of greater integration is still a potent 
factor. The bridging of the gap between the 
three units of our present elementary and sec- 
ondary schools will continue to be an exceed- 
ingly important factor. Similarly, the present 
gap between high school and junior college 
will need to be bridged. The time may come 
when, in the words of Briggs, we have de- 
veloped an educational program from kinder- 
garten to college that is gradual, continuous 
and unitary. 

Just what this reorganization will be is dif- 
ficult to say. Just now that type of organiza- 
tion which will be most effective in improving 
educational endeavor must be sought for. It 
is doubtful whether or not there is sufficient 
body of data that will definitely demonstrate 
whether a 6-3-3, or 6-2-4, or a 6-6, or even a 
6-4-4 plan, is best. Of one thing we can be 
certain perhaps and that is that there will be 
found to be a positive correlation between the 
quality of instruction and the quality of or- 
ganization. The administrator of secondary 
education will determine his organization up- 
on the basis of its contribution to an effective 
educational program. That there will be any 
universal acceptance of a single plan is to be 
doubted. In fact, there should not be and in 
all probability could not be. 

Consolidation Demanded by Economy 
and Equality 

From the standpoint of financial considera- 
tions, an economy of time will not be so im- 
portant a factor in the future. From the 
standpoint of ability to afford, one type of or- 
ganization will be found to be more effective 
than another. It seems very clear to your 
speaker that some very certain types of con- 
solidation will be affected within the next few 
years that will tend to materially reduce the 
number of separate secondary school units. 
The continuance of the small two to four or 
even six teacher secondary schools is more and 
more being looked upon, by not only our pro- 
fessional people but our lay men as well, as 
a practice of doubtful value. What, with our 
improved means of communication and trans- 
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portation and the demands for more extensive 
curricula to suit the needs of our more non- 
selective groups, we will find ourselves forced 
in the interest of both economy and effective 
education to provide for the larger units. In 
fairness to demands of a changing social order, 
a more complex organization of society and 
the increased demands being made upon the 
youth of our day we can do no less than pro- 
vide for that type of organization that will 
insure both financial economy and more uni- 
versal equality of educational opportunity. 
The recently published monograph dealing 
with the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion represents an outstanding contribution to 
our knowledge in this field and is commended 
to you for most careful study. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that the authors of this 
particular monograph hold to the assumption 
that comprehensiveness and consistency rep- 
resent valid criteria for judging the possible 
effectiveness of school organization. 


The Curriculum 

Not only will our philosophy of secondary 
education vitally affect reorganization of the 
“framework” of our schools but it should and 
eventually will very definitely affect the cur- 
ricula of our reorganized schools. The pro- 
gram of studies will first of all be greatly ex- 
tended. The reasons for this are already so 
obvious as to require no particular defense. 
In the second place, the arrangement of this 
program into various and greatly divergent 
curricular patterns is equally apparent to all 
of you who have given the matter any thought 
at all. 

It is exceedingly strange that we have thus 
far failed to fully comprehend the significance 
attaching to the new demands being made up- 
on us. Changes in the curricula and exten- 
sion of the numbers of course offerings, it is 
admitted, are present in most schools. Recog- 
nition of the increased number of course offer- 
ings and the necessitv for such increases are 
much talked about. But if you were to accept 
my challenge and proceed to an analysis of 
curricular patterns now provided for in our 
secondary schools, I am certain you would be 
utterly dumfounded by the discoveries you 
would make. You would quickly admit that 
the secondary school is still largely a “college- 
preparatory” school and not much more. And 
just now when the economy axe is falling at 
the root of the tree, the very course offerings 
that have been provided for that portion of our 
high school population will perhaps never find 
it possible to continue their educational en- 
deavors in an institution of higher learning, 
are the first to be “laid low” and taken out of 
the program. 

And even more significant, were you to an- 
alyze the syllabi provided for so-called aca- 
demic courses, you will discover to your utter 
dismay that some of them are as archaic in 
their content and selection of materials of in- 
struction as to do credit to some of the more 
maligned lecture courses of some of our col- 
lege professors. 


It occurs to me to say at this point, that 
a revolution in curriculum reorganization is 
altogether in order. Nor will this reorganiza- 
tion be altogether directed by college people, 
much as I love and respect them for their 
knowledge and erudition. The reorganization 
will begin in the secondary schools and be 
directed by those who are closely associated 
and fully acquainted with the youth that are 
to be educated. Who is better able to take 
the lead? Utilize the college people? Yes! 
But not to the extent of permitting them to 
dictate the policies to be adopted and the sub- 
ject matter to be accepted. Who is better able 
to determine objectives of the secondary 
school? You, and you, and you! 


But, you say, what of university admission 
requirements? These will take care of them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, there is a very 
pronounced tendency for institutions of higher 
learning to soft-pedal specific subject matter 
requirements and to loud-pedal such matters 
as the principal’s own recommendations in be- 
half of students who have completed the sec- 
ondary school curricula and desire to continue 
in college. The college people will similarly 
place more confidence in their own methods of 
evaluation of student ability as determined by 
general tests of ability to do scholarly work 
on a higher level and as determined by their 
own program of personal guidance and per- 
sonal direction. I am disposed to believe that 
college people have been more ready to go with 
us in this matter than we have been willing 
to believe. 


The secondary school curriculum of any stu- 
dent will be determined on the basis of indi- 
vidual needs of students and of society’s de- 
mands as they hinge upon these students. The 
inclusion of the so-called traditional courses 
will be a matter of no concern whatsoever save 
in so far as they vitally contribute to the 
needs of that student and make him a more 
effective member of society. 


To rebuild the curriculum pre-supposes our 
willingness to experiment and to be experi- 
mented upon. A scientific attitude and a sci- 
entific approach are both essential. That there 
will be a greater amount of experimentation 
goes without saying. That there will be a 
breakdown of loyalty to the traditional can- 
not be doubted and that a lessened emphasis 
upon specific subject-matter requirements as 
basic to any consideration of a changed cur- 
riculum is very certain. 


Who can doubt that when we have clearly 
formulated our philosophies; discovered the 
needs of our modern social order; evaluated 
the contribution of secondary education to the 
proper training of future citizens and turned 
loose our schools to those equipped to carry 
on researches and investigations in the field 
of our curricula—who can doubt, I ask, when 
these things take place that we will not have 
a better instrument for society’s improvement 
and for the individual’s opportunity for per- 
sonal growth and satisfaction. 
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The Library 


The fourth item in this discussion relates to 
the library. The time has most certainly come 
when the library will take its place alongside 
the gymnasium and athletic field as a core 
institution within the school. The extension of 
our vast funds of human knowledge, the com- 
plexity of the organization of knowledge; the 
enlarged demands for breadth of human knowl- 
edge; the increased experimental opportunities; 
the increased facilities of communication which 
have broken down national and international 
barriers and made possible the greater ap- 
proach to a world-mindedness and world-wide 
neighborliness have all become vital factors in 
this demand for library facilities. 


On the other hand, our changed techniques 
of instruction, our acceptance of a new phil- 
osophy of learning, the introduction of the 
project and problem and unit as bases of or- 
ganization of subject matter; the organiza- 
tion of the traditional school subjects under 
such headings as health, social studies, science 
and mathematics, the fine arts, the industrial 
arts, languages and literature are such as to 
make imperative another type of teaching. 
This new technique demands not a single basic 
text but a multitude of texts and sources of 
information. These will have to be accumu- 
lated in a library of carefully selected ma- 
terials representing the many major classifica- 
tions of human knowledge, all of which have 
been properly catalogued and shelved and 
made easily available to the students and in- 
structors. If teaching is to be live and virile; 
if it is to be challenging to students; if it is 
to result in activity which, as Kilpatrick would 
say, leads to further activity; if it is to be 
vitally related to present day life and living; 
then that teaching must be dependent upon 
not a single text but a growing library of 
properly selected, well classified texts and 


books of reference in many fields of human 
knowledge. 

It goes without saying that one of the very 
important tasks of the teacher will be the 
instruction of youth in the proper use of the 
library and its resources. 

Extended Use of School Facilities 

The fifth consideration is extension of the 
use of school facilities—the school plant and 
all its appurtenances thereto. The secondary 
school of the future will not confine its pro- 
gram of studies and activities to any limited 
number of hours per day and days per week 
and months per year. In the first place, the 
wealth represented in these institutions is such 
as to require the fullest possible use be made 
of all the facilities. These institutions should 
not be closed down and kept idle when there 
is so much need for the training they can 
provide. 

In the second place, there will be no limit- 
ing of facilities to persons of certain ages— 
shall we say the years of 14 to 18. Not only 
will all adolescents be given an opportunity 
for extended educational opportunity but edu- 
cational advantages will be afforded to all per- 
sons, old or young, who are prepared to take 
advantage of educational opportunities afford- 
ed by these schools. If for no other reason 
than that we will be confronted with the prob- 
lem of wise use of leisure time, will we be 
required to extend the facilities of our schools. 

Many means for thus using our educational 
facilities will come to mind. Certainly, we 
are all agreed that part-time instruction, 
supervised and non-supervised correspondence 
or extension study under public school aus- 
pices, the radio, the motion pictures, physical 
education and health programs, the fine and 
industrial arts and the various courses of 
classroom instruction will all find their proper 
place in such an extended educational plan. 


State School Administrative Association Meets 
January 24, 25, 26 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Missouri State School Administrative Associa- 
tion will be held in Columbia, January 24, 25, 
26. A banquet for the County Superintend- 
ents will be the opening event on the evening 
of January 24th at the Tiger Hotel with State 
Superintendent Lee as toastmaster. 

The Theme Topic for the meeting is “Edu- 
cational Administration in the Light of Social 
Changes.” The program committee has se- 
cured from-out-of-state leaders Dean R. A. 
Schwegler of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Dr. J. A. Creager of 
the College of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, each of which is scheduled for two ad- 
dresses. In addition fo these, addresses will 
be delivered by Dean Theo. W. H. Irion of the 
School of Education, University of Missouri; 
President E. T. Miller, Superintendent of Han- 
nibal Schools; Dr. J. B. Berry, Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Superintendent H. F. Mc- 
Millan, Lee’s Summit; Superintendent Heber 


U. Hunt, Sedalia; Superintendent L. B. Hoy, 
Gideon; Superintendent Willard Graff, Butler; 
Superintendent L. B. Hawthorne, Mexico; Sup- 
erintendent W. H. Lemmell, Flat River; Dr. 
Edward G. Ainsworth, Jr., English, University 
of Missouri; Superintendent W. S. Goslin, 
Webster Groves and State Superintendent 
Chas. A. Lee. 


Entertainment features will include: dinner 
at Christian College for members of the As- 
sociation; an open luncheon session of Phi 
Delta Kappa, also a luncheon by Pi Lambda 
Theta; an informal reception at the University 
Club sponsored by the students in the School 
of Education and honoring Acting President 
and Mrs. Wm. Robbins and Dean and Mrs. 
Theo. W. H. Irion. 


The officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent, E. T. Miller, Hannibal; Vice-President, 
M. L. Coleman, Monett; Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. V. Bradshaw, Dexter. 
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To the 


City and County Superintendents, 
Teachers and School Board Members: 

The following is a program of Federal Re- 
lief in Education which has been approved and 
which is being sponsored by a large number 
of educational organizations throughout the 


nation. The Department believes it to be a 
good program and is cooperating 100 per cent 
in its adoption. 

The program will be before Congress in the 
near future. A great amount of sentiment in 
its favor will assist in its passage. All school 
people and others interested in the promotion 
of this school program should write to their 
Senators and Congressmen urging its adop- 
tion. The letters should be sent to the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in Washington and 
another copy should be sent to Dr. William 
G. Carr of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, also in Washington. The Senators and 
Congressmen who represent Missouri are: 

§ Bennett Champ Clark 
Roscoe C. Patterson 
Clarence Cannon 
James R. Claiborne 
John J. Cochran 

: Clement C. Dickinson 

| Richard M. Duncan 

Frank H. Lee 
Ralph F. Lozier 

| Jacob L. Milligan 

| 

l 


Senators 


Representatives 


Milton A. Romjue 
James E. Ruffin 
Joseph B. Shannon 
Clyde Williams 
Ruben T. Wood 





PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Aid in Education 

(1) The emergency problem of keeping ele- 

mentary and secondary schools open on as 

nearly normal basis as possible during the 

school year 1933-34 should be met by a federal 











appropriation of $50,000,000 to be allocated 
according to emergency needs in the several 
states. This sum may be provided in one of 
two ways: 

(a) by a special provision in the relief 

act, or less preferably 

(b) by a separate federal appropriation. 
In either case such appropriation shall be ad- 
ministered preferably by a Board of which 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education shall 
be chairman and executive officer. 

(2) In view of the fact that the inability of 
many communities adequately to maintain 
schools is certain to continue during the fiscal 
year 1934-35 a federal emergency appyopria- 
tion or allocation of not less than 3100,000,000 
should be made available beginning July 1, 
1934; this appropriation or allocation to be 
distributed in an objective manner, deter- 
mined by a Board of which the WU. 5. Com- 
missioner of Education shall be chairman and 
executive officer, and based upon reasonable 
evidence of needs and resources. 

(3) That the instability of educational sup- 
port even in the abler states and communities, 
due to the shrinkage of local ability to sup- 
port schools during the depression, consti- 
tutes an aspect of the present emergency of 
such proportion as to endanger the effective- 
ness of the schools throughout the nation. The 
fundamental relief which is necessary in or- 
der that public educational institutions may 
be adequately supported can be secured only 
through the adoption of measures for the fed- 
eral emergency aid to education during 1934- 
85. The situation is so critical in education 
that the people are justified in using federal 
funds to insure the normal operation of 
schools. Accordingly, it is recommended that 
a substantial sum be distributed from the fed- 
eral treasury to the various states to assist 
them in meeting this phase of the emergency. 

It is the sense of this conference that the 
method of distribution should provide first, 
that a flat sum objectively determined be dis- 
tributed to all states; second, that a supple- 
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mental sum_ objectively determined but 
weighted to meet the needs of the poorer 
states be included in the distribution; and third, 
that the method of distribution be stated in 
the statutes, provided that a contingent fund 
not to exceed ten percent of the amount so 
provided for 1934-35 be reserved for distribu- 
tion to states and local units to meet excep- 
tional and unforseen needs under the direc- 
tion of a Board of which the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education shall be chairman. 

(4) Local funds should be released for 
school maintenance by: 

(a) refinancing school district indebted- 
ness or such municipal or county in- 
debtedness as may have been incurred 
in behalf of the schools. 

(b) providing federal loans to school dis- 
tricts or to municipal or county cor- 
porations, where, (in the case of the 
latter,) the loan is to be used for edu- 
cational purposes; provided that in 
both instances the loan shall rest on 
the security of delinquent taxes, 
frozen assets in closed banks, or other 
acceptable securities. 


(5) Out of any new appropriations made 
for Public Works not less than 10 percent 
should be allocated for buildings for schools, 
colleges, and other educational enterprises. 
Such grants shall be available provided that 
an approved survey has been made, and that 
the survey shows the need for the buildings. 
In cases where such surveys have not al- 
ready been made these surveys shall be made 
under the direction of the Office of Education 
through a decentralized regional organization. 
The cost of these surveys shall be charged to 
the Public Works appropriation for school 
plants. We recommend that the grants for 
such projects be made on a 100 percent basis. 
In administering this fund major attention 
should be given to the needs of the rural 
schools. 

(6) A federal appropriation or allocation of 
$30,000,000 should be provided to assist stu- 
dents to attend institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the period ending July 1, 1935, by 

(a) special provision in existing acts, or 

(b) by a separate federal appropriation. 
This fund should be administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 





NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A SOUTHEAST MISSOURI CHORUS 


USIC OUGHT ALWAYS to have a 

prominent place in general education; 

and if its emphasis is to be varied, the 
increased emphasis should come in times like 
the present. When depression comes we need 
more than ever the uplift, the morale, the en- 
spiriting which music gives. We have often 
said and again repeat, despite the prevalency 
of “fads and frills” on the tongues of the 
“education reductionists” that no course in the 
curriculum offers greater returns to the hap- 
piness of individuals or to the welfare of the 
people as a whole than does music. 

We are encouraged by the recent emphasis 
that has been put upon group musical effort 
in the programs of professional meetings, 
State and District, of which effort the South- 


east Missouri chorus is somewhat typical. 

The program of the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers Association at Cape Girardeau in 
October featured a chorus of 125 voices as- 
sembled from some fifteen or twenty com- 
munities. The chorus was directed by Profes- 
sor J. Clyde Brandt of the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College and Miss Evelyn 
Schneider of Jackson was the accompanist. 
Composing the chorus were forty-six so- 
pranos, thirty-one altos, twenty-one tenors and 
twenty-seven basses. 

The participating schools were: Cape Girar- 
deau, Clarkton, Crystal City, DeSoto, Dexter, 
Farmington, Festus, Fredericktown, Hayti, 
Herculaneum, Ironton, Jackson, Parma, Sikes- 
ton and Steele. 

















They Sang for the Convention of Southeast Missouri Teachers at Cape Girardeau. 
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PROMINENT EDUCATOR DIES 


N THE MORNING OF JANUARY 8th 
Lydia Duncan Montgomery passed away 
after an illness of three weeks. 

Miss Montgomery was known throughout 
the country as an enthusiastic supporter of 
teacher organizations. The interests of her 
local, state and naticnal groups were ever in 
the forefront of her thinking, and each of 
these she served with the whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm which characterized her personality. 
The fact that for years Sedalia has stood in 
the 100% class in organization membership 
is in large part due to her work. 


Her local Association she had served as 
president; to her State Association she gave 
six years of service on its Executive Com- 
mittee, one of which as its Chairman; to the 
conventions of the National organization she 
had at different times been a delegate. 

Her whole life she spent in school work. 
Graduating from the Sedalia High School in 
1895 at eighteen years of age she at once be- 
came a teacher in the elementary schools of 
the system in which she had grown up. Her 
summers she spent in school acquiring knowl- 
edge and skill that would make her a more 
effective teacher. Pursuing this course she 
graduated from Warrensburg in 1907, having 
already served several years as an elementary 
principal. Jn 1920, at which time she was 
serving as one of the members of the first 
M. S. T. A. Executive Committee under its 
present form of organization, she received her 

















Miss Lydia D. Montgomery 
Degree from the University of Chi- 


Bachelor’s 
cago, graduating with double honors. In 1930 
she received her Master’s Degree from Mis- 
souri University. Thus personal growth was 
always one of her ideals which she embodied 
in her everyday living. 

Her nation, her state, her city and her com- 
munity shared her interest and devotion. To 
her these were institutions effecting life; and 
all the questions in the forefront of public 
attention whether in the realm of govern- 
ment, church or school were weighed by her 
as to their bearing upon human happiness and 
the weight of her influence was fearlessly 
thrown on the side that she thought meant 
most happiness for others. 

Her passing is mourned by great and small 
in her city and state and where she was known 
throughout the land. 
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tive program in 
language study for 
grades 2 through 8. 


Send for circular 
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LEE IN “TIME” 


HEN “TIME,” the popular news weekly 

selected two men to feature in its edu- 

cation section recently, it took from its 
thousands of possibilities Dr. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and Hon. 
Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent of Schools 
for Missouri. The former was pictured in 
colors on the front page of the Magazine and 
the latter’s likeness appeared in the columns 
of the article on Education. 


We may imagine that Time’s reasons for 


selecting Superintendent Lee included the fol- 
lowing: 

He was, according to authoritative state- 
ments from reliable sources, seriously consid- 
ered for appointment to the place given to Dr. 
Zook; in the national conference on financing 
of education he was outstanding in his de- 
mands that the schools be considered in the 
National Reconstruction Program; he was 
called from that meeting to Washington to 
confer with a small special Committee, includ- 
ing the Federal Relief Administrator, on the 
rroblem of the Federal attitude and policy to- 
ward educational relief; he is president of the 
National Council of Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education, having been elected 
to that office for two consecutive terms—an 
honor that has been bestowed on very few 
people in the past. 
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for 
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Introductory Offer 
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NEW WORLD BOOK 
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With Guide 


Mail this Coupon for Special $30.00 
Discount Introductory Offer. 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The following photograph is published in 
TIME over the caption and quotation here re- 
produced. 











MISSOURI’S SUPERINTENDENT LEE 
For Unskilled Labor $750. 
For Teachers Not $600. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Motivating language work came about in 
this manner, according to the Palmyra Spec- 
tator which however does not reveal the name 
of the resourceful rural teacher: With the 
connivance of the teacher one of the “big” boys 
dressed in Santa’s ecstume appeared at the 
window of the school house, rapping thereon 
until he had the attention of everyone. He 
disappeared. Order was restored, and a little 
voice piped up, “Teacher, may I write a letter 
to Santa.” A chorus of “me to’s” was raised 
and soon the whole school was engaged in a 
completely motivated letter writing exercise. 





SCHOOLMASTER’S CLUB 


A Schoolmaster’s Club has been recently or- 
ganized in Southeast Missouri. The nucleus 
of the organization was that of the Super- 
intendents and Principals of St. Francois coun- 
ty which is of several years standing. The 
membership has been extended to the sur- 
rounding counties which include Jefferson, 
Washington, Iron, Madison, Perry and Ste. 
Genevieve. 

The officers for the new organization are: 
Supt. R. F. Sutherlin of Frank Clay, presi- 
dent; Supt. W. L. Pulliam of Festus, vice-presi- 
dent; and Supt. J. O. Dodson, of Irondale, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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FIRE DESTROYS SCHOOL BUILDING 

Eagle Point school in Pike county was re- 
cently completely destroyed by fire. The school 
was reopened in a farm house. The loss was 
only partially covered by insurance. Miss 
Genevieve Sanderson is the teacher. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





TAXES AND TAXATION, by Storm and 
Storm. Published by McKnight & Mc- 
Knight. Price 40 cents. 

This little book of 110 pages is written for 
junior and senior high school students and 
may be used as a unit in social science classes 
in these schools. Certainly such a book is op- 
portune. Taxation, a subject which touches 
the lives of everyone either as payer or bene- 
ficiary or both, should presumably be of inter- 
est to all. It is so generally vital that failure 
of the public schools to give instruction in it 
that will reach the general public is no less 
than tragic and criminal negligence. 

The authors have made a serious, and we 
think, a successful attempt to organize ma- 
terial for work on the upper grade levels that 
will give to the pupil a background for sane 
and constructive thinking on this vital ques- 
tion. Naturally much of the material in the 
book applies specifically to Illinois, the State 
in which the authors live and work, much of 
it is general in character and can be used any- 
where. To get the full use of the book in Mis- 
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TEXTBOOK 
THE LENNES ESSENTIALS 
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LENNES AND TRAVER 
Grades 3-8 

A TEXTBOOK WITH 

BOOK FEATURES 
A COMPLETE COURSE—Material in 
each book is sufficient for a complete 
course in arithmetic for the grades. No 
other textbook or workbook is required. 
All necessary instruction material and 
oral practice is presented in the inner 
margins. On the exercise portion of the 
page is given abundant material for writ- 
ten practice. 
PLAN AND ORGANIZATION—Practice 
in fundamentals has been distributed on 
the basis of the latest findings concerning 
the difficulty of learning. Practically half 
of each book is given to the activity of 
problem solving. The tests included have 


been carefully standardized. 
Books for Grades Three and Four now ready. 
List price $.44. Write for further information. 
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Thousands of school 
teachers borrowed from 
Household last year 
for emergencies and 
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HOUSEHOLD woe 
helped save her 
insurance 


““My insurance was in danger of lapsing.” writes a 
school teacher, “when the Household Loan Plan 
came to the rescue.” Another writes about paying 
for medical care after an automobile accident. An- 
other helped relatives out of dire straits. Whatever 
your need, the Household Loan Plan for school 
teachers is at your service, too. 


$300 or less loaned 
with absolute privacy 


Only your signature is needed. No one but you 
need know about the transaction. The money is 
promptly supplied with no advance deductions— 
only our reasonable rate is charged on the balance 
due. 
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ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2::% on unpaid balances only 
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souri would require much substitution of ma- 
terial which however could be easily available, 
through public officials, to the alert teacher. 


MOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN MIND 
A’ Book Review 

Norman Woelfel has in this book given us a 
real thrill. An analysis of Dewey, Counts, 
Horne, Kilpatrick, Judd, Snedden, Bode and a 
half score of others in educational thought is 
enough to arouse our curiosity. His frankness 
and fullness of comprehension challenges our 
admiration. His style and method are clear 
and stimulating. He, himself, is not without 
personal opinions among this company of edu- 
cational theorists. In their midst he takes a 
stand well to the side of the radicals. 

In the first division of the book he dis- 
cusses “Some Implications of Contemporary 
Social Change.” Here his attitude toward the 
“Christian Tradition” and the “Business 
Régime” places him definitely with the left 
wing. He is iconoclastic toward Christianity 
and capitalism in their coalition for mutual 
defense. 
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Just what the teacher needs for mul- 
tiplying copies of the state quarterly ex- 
aminations, her own New Written Exam- 
inations, Laboratory Directions, Outlines, 
Supplementary reading for primary pu- 
pils, Drill lessons in arithmetic, Seat 
work, Letters to parents, School Bulle- 
tins, and office blanks or forms. 


The machine, equipped with gelatin roll 
and copying pencil, may be obtained for 
$7.50 plus parcel post on 16 lbs. from 
Rolla Mo., to your town, usually 25c. 


No machine is on the market with its 
efficiency and economy of price. 


Send your order with warrant, check, 
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His fourth division, which together with his 
first are his own opinions, sets out some 
“Strategic Considerations for American Edu- 
cators.” Here he seems to assume far more 
independence for the teacher both in belief 
and in practice than practically exists. Amer- 
ica may be “conceived as having a destiny 
which bursts the all too obvious limitations of 
Christian religious sanctions and of capitalistic 
profit economy” but the teacher, save only 
those within the cloistered protection of a few 
privately endowed institutions, has neither this 
— nor the freedom to follow it if it were 

ad. 

The two middle divisions will for many hold 
the real value of the book. Here seventeen 
viewpoints of as many leaders are clearly set 
forth, we guess with the approval of the men 
whose views are represented. 

The book deserves we think a wide popular- 
ity. It is published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press and the price is $3.00. 








Excellent Readers for Every Grade 


Little Anne of Canada 
_ = by Madeline Brandeis 
This is a_ delightful 
story about little French- 
Canadian Anne who went 
j to the big forest with her 
j lumberman father and 
there had strange adven- 
tures. Grades 2-4. Price 
68 cents postpaid. 


Little Mexican Donkey 











Boy 

by Madeline Brandeis 
A splendidly written 
book about a lazy little 
4 barefooted Mexican boy 
who drove a donkey cart 
and how he learned 
through misadventures the joy of real work. 
Grades 3-5. Prices 68 cents postpaid. 

Boy Heroes in Making America 
by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

The stories in this book are about the 
boyhood of heroes who helped make Amer- 
ica. Through them young readers will feel 
and understand our history as the men who 
made it did. Grades 4-6. Price 76 cents 
postpaid. 

Little Journey Through California 
by R. Leslie Gordon 

This little journey takes the reader, via 
the imagination route, through one of the 
most interesting states in the Union, de- 
scribing scenery, cities, features, size, cli- 
mate, and industries. Grades 5-8. Price 76 
cents postpaid. 

Published by 


A, Flanagan Company 


920 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Missouri. splendid supplementary readers. 
E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting ycur 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 


a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write ‘o 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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